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THE COLLEGES PREPARE FOR PEACE 


LORD HALIFAX 
Tuer BrRiTisH AMBASSADOR 


T is a great privilege to be here tonight as the guest of three 
distinguished associations. The occasion has given me the 
opportunity of visiting Cincinnati, with its great machine-tool 
and other industries, whose products we in Great Britain have 
good reason to value. The particular event, to which by your 
kindness I have been invited, also enables me to meet many of 
those prominent in the educational affairs of this country and 
representative of the forces concerned with its higher learning. 
May I congratulate you on holding this meeting, in spite of all 
wartime difficulties? The fact that you have done so is signifi- 
cant. For it shows that you recognize the necessity during a 
war, when so many familiar lights have been put out, of keeping 
alight the torch of education. That necessity has always existed 
in time of war; but it is doubly a necessity today. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this is in a real sense a war 
about education. It is a battle of ideas upon which the whole 
future of education, and therefore the whole future of the world, 
depends. East and West, in the Pacific and in Europe, we face 
the same issue. We need not greatly concern ourselves whether 
the Japanese have borrowed their philosophy from the Germans, 
or the Germans have borrowed theirs from the Japanese; or 
whether, as is more probable, the evil thing we call Nazism in 
Germany and militarism in Japan has sprung spontaneously 
from the same kind of soil. The results at any rate are so similar 
that what is true of the one is generally true of the other; and 
therefore what I am going to say about Germany can, I believe, 
be taken, broadly, to apply to Japan. 

During the last ten years we have learned much about the Nazi 
theory and practice of education. They are a good example of 
a wrong thing being done with a devotion and a thoroughness 
worthy of a better cause. This wrong thing that they are doing 
is familiar to us all. They have spoiled and seduced a whole 
generation of German youth by an education directed to a single 
purpose—the production of the most efficient fighting machine 
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that human ingenuity could create. We can all see that today; 
and if the first part of the story was written in the schools of 
Germany, we can read the second on the battlefields of Europe 
and in the prison camps of the United Nations. There we may 
measure with what sinister success the masters of Germany have 
misshaped the mind and character of German youth. 

But the Nazis have done more than that. If we want to know 
what is really wrong with Nazi education, we can find the answer 
in its approach to two vital questions. The first deals with the 
relation of man to the State. This is something which has exer- 
cised the minds of philosophers and statesmen from the earliest 
days and out of that age-long debate one truth has finally 
emerged. This is, that man and his society are so vitally bound 
up together that they are, even in thought, inseparable. So that 
in polities, which is the science of dealing with human beings, the 
primary problem must always be the reconciliation of the claims 
of the State with the rights of the individual. 

Yet even that is perhaps to over-simplify. Man, as Aristotle 
used to say, is a social animal ; and we may think of social man as 
the center of a widening series of concentric circles. Man himself 
the center with his own life and personality; around him his 
family ; and beyond the family, in ever wider circles, his town, 
state, country ; and, surrounding everything, the yet wider circle 
of all humanity. Nor do these exhaust the loyalties which must 
needs be reconciled. The boy has his school, the young man his 
college, the grown man his club, his trade union, and for every 
man according to his creed, his Church. And at each point we 
have to seek such an adjustment of all these loyalties as will make 
them, as they should be, complementary, and not, as they should 
not be, antagonistic. 

So in this basic question of the relation of the individual to the 
state, we detect at once an irreconcilable opposition between Nazi 
and democratic thought. For the Nazi there is no difficulty. 
For him there is but one duty, the duty a man owes to his State. 
Any other loyalty is necessarily not only superfluous but hostile, 
and must therefore be suppressed. And this attitude is the result 
not merely of supposed political convenience, because the Nazis 
expect to get more out of a man if they claim exclusive allegiance 
from him. It lies behind the whole Nazi philosophy. It deter- 
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mines the whole quarrel between the Nazi and the democrat, who 
give completely conflicting answers to this question of the rela- 
tionship of man to his Society. And this because they hold com- 
pletely conflicting views upon the nature of man and upon the 
nature of the State. 

The Nazi asserts, in Hitler’s own words, ‘‘The saving doctrine 
of the nothingness and insignificance of the individual human 
being.’’? The democrat, on the other hand, believes that the indi- 
vidual has a value which transcends in importance, and imposes 
a limit upon, the claims of the community. I do not, of course, 
mean that the democrat is unconcerned with citizenship. But to 
him obedient citizenship is not, as it is with the Nazis, the end. 
The matter was summed up many years ago by John Stuart Mill, 
in words which we may well recall today: 


The worth of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the 
individuals composing it; and a state which postpones the 
interests of their mental expansion and elevation, to a little 
more of administrative skill, or that semblance of it which 
practice gives, in the details of business; a State which 
dwarfs its men, in order that they may be more docile in- 
struments in its hands even for beneficial purposes, will 
find that with small men no great thing can really be ac- 
complished ; and that the perfection of machinery to which 
it has sacrificed everything, will in the end avail it nothing, 
for want of the vital power which, in order that the 
machine might work more smoothly, it has preferred to 
banish. 

In the democrat’s view, therefore, education must be a double 
service, a service to the individual pupil and a service to the cause 
or community which the school exists to serve. But both services 
have the same ultimate purpose in the development of the indi- 
vidual, which the democrat would assert it was the purpose of 
the healthy community to foster. Such gospel is rank heresy to 
the Nazi, for whom the State is the suprenie and only end. 

This then is the first question upon which we join issue with the 
Nazis, and its relevance to education needs no emphasis. The 
second question is closely related to the first and concerns our 
respective attitudes towards the pursuit of truth. 

I need not remind you that for a democrat, passionate believer 
as he is in the inalienable right of the human soul to freedom, 
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truth, which is a condition of real freedom, must always be the 
goal. He will follow patiently and loyally wherever the search 
for truth may lead him. He will do this because it is the truth 
and because he is persuaded that in the end the truth must pre- 
vail. In science, in history, in sociology, in every department of 
learning, we must seek the truth with a single eye; and what we 
ourselves have learned, we must teach to others. 

Very different is the attitude of the Nazi. He is interested not 
in what is true, but in what is convenient. He would no doubt 
prefer to say that nothing is true which does not square with his 
own theories. For he has his theories of life, of politics, of racial 
history, of biology and of economics. It is a devil’s broth of 
many strange ingredients, mostly borrowed. 

Some come from philosophers like Nietzsche and Hegel, some 
from historians like Spengler, and a good deal from intellectual 
charlatans like Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 

The result has been the full doctrine of National Socialism, a 
philosophy which, were its results not so tragic, would be ridicu- 
lous. Its racial theory bears not the remotest relation to any 
known facts in ethnology. Its interpretation of history—and 
particularly of the history of the last twenty-five years—is a bad 
fairy story. Its ‘‘myth’’ of a Germany, long lulled into dreams, 
tricked and exploited by its neighbors, and finally awakened 
from its drugged slumbers by a divine Fuehrer, is sheer fantasy. 
It was indeed a poisonous stew compounded with a sure eye to 
the Nazi purpose—the production of a people who would be 
politically docile and therefore negligible, but, from a military 
point of view, the most formidable fighting force in the world. 

That is the evil thing the Nazis are doing. The way in which 
they are doing it is another matter. At a critical moment in the 
last war Frederick Scott Oliver warned his fellow-countrymen 
of the danger that when we had conquered Germany with our 
arms, she would conquer us with her ideas. Heaven forbid that 
we should attempt to imitate the ideas of the Nazis; but it is pos- 
sible we can learn something from their methods. For the Nazis 
have seen very clearly that education is a great deal more than 
merely teaching boys and girls how to earn their living. They 
have seen that the first object of education is not to turn out doc- 
tors, or lawyers, or scientists, or skilled workmen, or business 
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executives, but to turn out citizens. They have recalled, too, the 
wisdom of the Greeks, to whom education was the training of the 
whole man, of spirit, mind and body. 

With these ideas most educationalists, I suppose, would agree, 
though the ideas themselves have not always been conspicuous in 
educational systems. And the point is that the evil the Nazis are 
doing is so dangerous just because the methods and the purpose 
that they have perverted are so right. They are putting a good 
thing to a vile use. They are like men who use a gift of God 
to do the devil’s work. 

If what I have tried to suggest to you is true, we can judge 
how serious is the issue that will confront us when this war is 
over. For ten years the youth of Germany has been doctored 
with a deadly drug; and from all the information we have, the 
doctoring has been only too well done. The Nazis have bred a 
generation of young fanatics. They are as physically fit as the 
youth of any land could be. But their minds are closed to all 
ideas outside the false and narrow philosophy in which they have 
been trained. Morality, truth, kindliness, tolerance, sympathy, 
respect for human Jife—all the qualities which have virtue in 
our eyes and have come to us with the sanction of religion—have 
either been eliminated altogether or distorted in the Nazi mold. 

These boys can play their part with apparent satisfaction in 
the planned extermination of racial groups that the Fuehrer has 
condemned ; they can torture their fellow beings without a flicker 
of compunction, and enjoy the sense of evil power; they can shoot 
women and children in cold blood or turn them out to die in the 
cold of a Russian winter. The prison camps of the allied nations 
are beginning to fill with young men of the new type; and when 
the war ends they will certainly be one of our greatest difficulties. 

Physical disarmament of the aggressors is right and necessary ; 
but not less dangerous for the future than aircraft or tanks or 
guns are those forces which, in the words of the old prayer, ‘‘as- 
sault and hurt the soul,’’ and not less necessary for the future 
is the exorcism of these forces from the world. It is idle to sup- 
pose that the experience of defeat by itself will effect a miraculous 
and lasting conversion; or that the danger can be wholly or 
permanently met by frontier adjustments, or by military occupa- 
tions, or by economic controls. The roots have gone too deep; 
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and unless we can destroy this evil at its roots we are fighting 
in vain and shall have to fight again. 

There is one further thought that I would like to leave with 
you. It will not be enough simply to get rid of false teaching. 
Even assuming that we can gradually by one means or another do 
something to cleanse the minds of those young Nazis, our work 
will be only half done if we leave behind us a vacuum, that empty 
house into which other and worse devils may presently enter. We 
must not only destroy, we must also construct, and possibly the 
hardest part of our task will be not the elimination of what is 
false, but the introduction of what is true. 

Thus we are, or shall be, faced with a problem and a challenge, 
and I have said something about the problem. The challenge is 
one that every democracy will have to take up at the end of this 
war, if not earlier. Are we so satisfied with the perfection of our 
systems of education that we are content to leave them un- 
changed? Are we convinced that under the test of these times 
they have shown themselves incapable of improvement? Can 
we fairly claim that we sufficiently prepared ourselves to meet 
the supreme crisis in our history or the long drawn strain of 
recovery that will follow? You will know best how such ques- 
tions as these should be answered by this country. But if there 
are shortcomings to be acknowledged, the war, which has been 
the occasion of reviewing and reordering so much in our national 
life, offers both to your country and mine the chance of approach- 
ing our educational problems with new minds. 

I spoke just now of the Social Man as the center of a widening 
series of circles. In this picture I suggested that we could see a 
homogeneous organism in which each circle played its indis- 
pensable part. Remove one of them, and at once you have with- 
drawn something which supports the whole. At one end of the 
scale, if a man thinks only of himself and disregards the wider 
social loyalties to which he owes allegiance, he becomes selfish, 
unneighborly, a miser, or at best a bore. His personality grows 
eramped, deformed and a travesty of what it was meant to be. 
At the other end, if a great nation like Germany seeks to elevate 
the single loyalty of nationalism to a plane that denies the just 
rights of individuals or of other nations, it mistakes its path and 
speedily makes itself either an encumbrance or a danger to the 
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world. Far different is the true comradeship of the body politic 
that can weld together all interests, classes and creeds, and that 
extends this conception through nations to a wise and sane appre- 
ciation of international relations. 

So, if I have made my meaning clear, two points emerge. The 
first is that we must utterly reject the Nazi theory of the complete 
subordination of the individual to the State and the enslavement 
of truth to the supposed claims of a political philosophy. The 
second is that, while accepting the development of the individual 
as the ultimate end of education, we must never lose sight of his 
relation to the society in which he lives. A well poised educa- 
tional system must therefore held in just balance the claims of 
human personality and the conception of the Social Man. 

These are large questions. They are questions which, I ven- 
ture to suggest, are well worth the attention of such associations 
as I have the honor of addressing this evening. But it would, I 
am sure, be a mistake to treat them as though they were purely 
academic. The Nazis themselves have shown, with terrible thor- 
oughness, what a dynamic force education may become. That 
will never be our way. We shall never sentence the minds of 
men and women to life-long imprisonment. Please God, we shall 
never allow the natures of our children to be twisted and per- 
verted, until they are ready to say with the fallen angel, ‘‘ Evil 
be thou my good.’’ But when we have done all we can to plough 
this wickedness out of the world’s soil, we must be ready with 
something to sow in the fallow ground. Nor shall we sow with 
sure hand and firm faith unless, in our own lands too, we can show 
that the seed can bring forth good fruit. 





REPORT FROM THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM P. TOLLEY 


time of war we achieve a degree of unity on every front seldom 
reached in time of peace. Because of this it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that first at Baltimore and now at Cincinnati the national 
associations representing higher education have joined forces in 
a dinner meeting as a demonstration of their united front. 

In some areas the unity made possible by the war may tend to 
disappear when the war is over, but in the educational field we 
shall continue to move toward greater unity. The war has but 
accelerated a spirit of cooperation that has been growing for 


many years. 
There was a time when the four-year colleges viewed the junior 
college movement with some misgivings and the relations between 
the two groups were something short of cordial. It has become 
clear, however, that the junior colleges have found and opened a 


new market. They have rendered a new educational service. 
They have greatly enriched general education. They have met 
significant human needs. Now as their place is established and 
they grow in number and influence, it is pleasant to see the 
increasing evidence of good will, mutual respect and generous 
cooperation between individual institutions and between the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The two associations have much in common and 
they should continue to work closely together. 

Both the Association of American Colleges and the National 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges were a direct outgrowth 
of the influence of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 
There has been a very friendly relationship between the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and the National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges and this afternoon by an almost unanimous vote 
it was voted to merge the Conference and the Association and to 
earry forward more vigorously and more effectively the work of 
the Conference under the direction of a permanent Commission 
of the Association of American Colleges to be known as the 
National Commission on Christian Higher Education. 
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I am happy that this has come to pass. It is a very important 
action and may significantly influence the direction of American 
higher education after the war. We have suffered too long from 
a fear of Christian influence. We have allowed the mood of 
secularism to carry us too far. We have been so intent on free- 
dom of inquiry and the unobstructed search for truth that we 
have neglected many significant areas of truth. In our loyalty 
to the scientific spirit and in our preoccupation with facts we have 
ignored values. In our concern for means we have forgotten the 
importance of ends. 

Now the need is for order, for integration, for knowledge plus 
control and direction, and I am glad the Association will no longer 
limit itself to the intellectual problems while the Conference 
addresses itself to religious problems. Long ago, Cardinal John 
Henry Newman in a sermon entitled, ‘‘ Intellect, the Instrument 
of Religious Training,’’ said, ‘‘It will not satisfy me what has 
satisfied so many, to have two independent systems, intellectual 
and religious, going on at once side by side, by a sort of division 
of labor, and only accidentally brought together. It will not 
satisfy me if religion is here and science there, and young men 
converse with science all day and lodge with religion in the eve- 
ning. . . . I want the same roof to contain both the intellectual 
and the moral discipline.’’ 

I rejoice and I hope you rejoice with me in the fact that from 
now on they are to be under the same roof. 

Each of the Commissions of the Association of American Col- 
leges has continued its work during the past year and some have 
rendered particularly significant service. I would call especial 
attention to the Fine Arts program which has gone steadily for- 
ward despite difficulties of travel and limitations of staff. When 
the war is-over we should be prepared for an immediate expansion 
of activities in this field. 

It is important to note that the Association of American Col- 
leges has launched two new commissions in addition to the pro- 
posed Commission on Christian Higher Education. The Com- 
mission on the Liberal Arts under the leadership of President 
James P. Baxter, III, of Williams College has issued a brilliant 
and exciting report on the reconstruction of the liberal arts which 
has attracted national and international attention. We venture 
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to predict that the work of this commission during the next two 
years will be a major force in reshaping the curriculum of the 
American college. 

While it would be premature to make a similar prophecy about 
the Commission on Citizenship Training, the energy and enthusi- 
asm with which President Robert L. Johnson of Temple Univer- 
sity and Dean Arthur T. Vanderbilt of New York University 
have developed the commission’s program give assurance of its 
effective service. We face grave problems on the domestic front 
and problems of unparalleled difficulty in the winning of the 
peace. It is of no little significance that without waiting for the 
war to end the colleges and universities of the nation have united 
to protect and strengthen our democracy and to break the tragic 
and seemingly ineluctable cycle of war. 

If time permitted I should be tempted to pay tribute to our 
schools and colleges for the magnificent contribution they have 
made to the war effort. In the high level of schooling and the 
possession of technical knowledge and skill our troops have en- 
joyed an advantage which provides the margin between defeat 
and victory. Both in the battle zone and on the production line 
one sees at every hand the direct and indirect influence of the 
American system of public and higher education. 

Now in hundreds of our colleges an additional service is being 
rendered in the training of men in uniform. When the war is 
over and the record is published we shall be proud of the part 
we have played. 

It is unfortunate, I think, that the Government has shown such 
Spartan frugality and Scottish thrift in preparing its contracts 
with the colleges, but at least no one can say that we profited from 
our connection with the armed forces. Seldom have so many 
done so much for so little. Had a similar financial policy been 
followed generally the expenditures for our war might have been 
reduced from thirty to fifty per cent. 

May I say one final word? History is apt to repeat itself in 
education as well as politics in the postwar period. We were not 
prepared for the demand for education that followed World 
War I. I hope we will be better prepared for the flood of edu- 
cational demands that will surely follow this war. Americans 
more than any other people know the value of higher education. 
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The war has made that value even clearer. Now as we approach 
the final phase of the war and face the problem of adjusting our 
program to meet the needs of returning soldiers, let us also pre- 
pare for a day of widened educational opportunity and expand- 
ing educational service. 





REPORT OF PRESIDENT CHARLES E. DIEHL OF 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHURCH- 
RELATED COLLEGES 


February 18, 1911, a group of the secretaries of the Boards 
of Education of various churches met in the office of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, to confer about the advisability 
of forming an organization of all the educational agencies of the 
different denominations for mutual inspiration and cooperation. 
Dr. Thomas Nicholson, of the Board of Education of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church (New York), was made Chairman of the 
meeting. Thus was formed the Council of Church Boards of 
Education. 

On January 14, 1914, the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation adopted a significant report presented by Dr. Thomas 
Nicholson, Chairman. As a result there was formed the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. It was originally intended to make 
this an Association of College Presidents of Church-Related Col- 
leges. 

A nationwide interdenominational campaign for Christian 
Education was planned. The comprehensive purpose of the pro- 
posed campaign was ‘‘to secure recognition and practical accep- 
tance by the Christian forces of the country of the two funda- 
mental principles—that religion is an essential part of education, 
and that education is necessary to the adequate achievement of 
the aims of the Christian religion.’’ 

The ill-fated Interchurch World Movement was formally 
launched in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 30, 1919. Later, in 1930, 
the Liberal Arts College Movement was launched, but had a brief 
existence. In 1933, the National Conference of Church-Related 
Colleges was organized. The Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation has had a vital connection with all of these movements, 
and is almost entirely responsible for the remarkable development 
of the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges, which this 
afternoon had its tenth annual meeting. It began with fifty-six 
members in 1933. Under the sacrificial and inspiring leadership 
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of Dr. Gould Wickey, it now has some four hundred members, 
and it has done a remarkable work for Christian higher education. 

The President of the Association of American Colleges wrote a 
letter to the Chairman of the National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges in July, 1943, suggesting the possibility of an 
organic relationship between the National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges and the Association of American Colleges. This 
matter was discussed by the National Commission of Church- 
Related Colleges, by the Board of Directors of the Association of 
American Colleges, and by the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education, which is the mother of both 
groups. Certain definite provisions were agreed upon, and the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, at its meeting this morn- 
ing, approved the suggested arrangement, provided that the Na- 
tional Conference of Church-Related Collegés, at its meeting this 
afternoon, should vote for this organic relationship. It is my 
pleasure and privilege to report that this favorable action was 
taken at this afternoon’s meeting, and now, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Association of American Colleges of the provi- 
sions agreed upon, there will henceforth be a permanent National 
Commission of the Association of American Colleges on Christian 
Higher Education, the Commission to be composed of fifteen 
members, to have a certain measure of autonomy, to elect its own 
officers and have its own Secretary as at present. In my judg- 
ment this is a great forward step. 

Our greatest need and the greatest need of the world, both now 
and after the war, is spiritual. It is that we and all others should 
have an intelligent and sympathetic apprehension of God and His 
purpose for us and for the world, and that all of us should loyally 
endeavor day by day to do His holy will. There is no substitute 
for Christian character. 

It is our deep conviction that God is the most important fact 
in the universe, and that life can never be truly understood apart 
from Him and His revelation in our Lord Jesus Christ. We be- 
lieve that the life of a society of individuals whose characters and 
relationships to one another are dominated by the spirit of Christ 
is the only end worthy of the highest loyalty of humanity or 
capable of motivating the development of the best type of man- 
hood or womanhood. 
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We believe that it is Christianity that validates the effort to 
strive for the highest educational ideals, that without Christianity 
it seems impossible to be certain of a force of sufficient moral 
strength to strive toward those ideals, and to guarantee the per- 
petuity of such effort on the part of our educational institutions. 
In consequence, many of our Christian liberal arts colleges have 
set as their primary objective the attempt to turn out graduates 
who are not only well-rounded personalities, mentally alert and 
intellectually disciplined, but graduates who are also responsive 
to God and devoted to the furtherance of His way as revealed in 
Christ. Herein lies our hope for the future. 





REPORT OF PRESIDENT JESSE P. BOGUE OF GREEN 
MOUNTAIN JUNIOR COLLEGE, PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


E members of the American Association of Junion Colleges 

are pleased to unite with the Association of American Colleges 
and the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges at this 
banquet session. We wish to extend our greetings to you, and 
say how highly honored we are to welcome His Excellency, the 
Ambassador from Great Britain to the United States and Dr. Carl 
J. Hambro of Norway. 

We recall with great pleasure the joint meeting which was 
held in Baltimore two years ago. We wish to express our hope 
that we may have the privilege of meeting in joint session with 
you at some future time, because we are all engaged in what is 
esentially the same task, namely, that of educating the young 
men and women of the United States. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges has been deeply 
interested at its present session in reports concerning the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges in England and in the Dominion 
of Canada. If it is proper and in order, Your Excellency, may 
we extend through you our greetings and best wishes to the com- 
mittees in England and in Canada who are formulating plans 
for the development of British and Canadian junior colleges. 
We desire to make available to them reports and information 
which have developed over a period of forty years out of our 
experience in the junior college field in the United States. If and 
when junior colleges are established in England and Canada, we 
would be pleased to exchange fraternal delegates with them. We 
would like to unite with our gallant allies in war for complete 
cooperation in times of peace for the education of our young men 
and women in the principles of a democratic citizenship for our 
several countries individually and in cooperation for world 
betterment. 

The junior colleges, Chancellor Tolley, have been passing 
through difficult days, and largely without the benefit of Govern- 
ment. Only four per cent of the junior colleges have received 
Government contracts for specialized training. This arrange- 
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ment, however, is not altogether an unmixed evil because the 
junior colleges have been forced to make their readjustments to 
wartime conditions. We think, therefore, that the junior colleges 
will be in a position to meet postwar conditions perhaps more 
rapidly than will the senior colleges. The situation reminds me 
of a story. A drunk man said to a woman who was sitting 
beside him, ‘‘Lady, you are the most homely person I have ever 
seen.’’ The lady replied, ‘‘And you are the drunkest man I have 
ever seen.’’ He retorted, ‘‘Yes, Lady, I agree, but I will be over 
it by tomorrow.’’ I am not attempting to infer that the junior 
colleges have been drunk and the senior colleges are homely, but 
merely say that I think we shall be over some of our difficulties 
a little sooner because we have been forced to make our readjust- 
ments during the present and the past year. 

I assure you, Mr. Chancellor, that the junior colleges get no 
consolation from the situation, for, as I have said before, we are 
all engaged in essentially the same task. It is good to know that 
every type of sound education in America can have a place in 
the work of creating an intelligent citizenship. There is more 
than one door to the house of education in the United States. 





THE COLLEGE PROGRAM AND THE RETURNING 
SERVICE MAN 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER EARL J. McGRATH, USNR 


HE off-duty educational programs of the armed forces offer 
concrete evidence that our people share Daniel Webster’s 
conviction that ‘‘the intelligence of the people is the security of 
the nation.’”? Even while engaged in a conflict demanding an 
unprecedented expenditure of blood and treasure, the nation has 
been unwilling to interrupt the education of American youth. 
Unlike the leaders of enemy peoples, this government recognizes 
that enlightenment and understanding make a better military 
man as well as a better citizen. Acting on this principle the 
government has made off-duty education available to those mem- 
bers of the armed forces not actually engaged in combat in order 
that the education of young men and women may not be sus- 
pended by military service. In the last war most of the men 
whose high school or college course was interrupted by the call 
to arms never returned to complete their education. The conse- 
quent loss to the individual and to society is patent. The present 
educational programs of the various military branches are de- 
signed to reduce this loss. 


PURPOSES OF THE Navy Orr-putTy ProGRAM 


The educational services program of the Navy aims to serve 
three types of persons. First, are the men who had to leave high 
school or college before completing the requirements for a 
diploma or a degree as well as those who have finished a high 
school course and want to use their leisure time during military 
service in pursuing courses of college grade. The members of 
this group are interested in high school or college courses ap- 
proved by reputable academic institutions. Another group seeks 
instruction leading to vocational advancement either in the Navy 
or in postwar civilian life. A third group has no purpose other 
than that of spending leisure time constructively in studying 
some subject of interest, such as a foreign language, music, or the 
graphic arts. The three groups include more than fifty thousand 
officers and enlisted personnel exclusive of those who are pursuing 
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technical training courses directly related to naval activities. A 
rough idea of the educational background of the men and women 
who register for these courses may be gained by an analysis of 
their previous education. Sixty-six per cent have completed 
high school; of these, more than twenty per cent have attended 
college for at least one year and six per cent are college gradu- 
ates. The majority of these students are therefore capable of 
pursuing courses at the college level. 


CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


Two types of programs have been established to satisfy the 
educational needs of these young men and women. One is based 
upon classroom instruction, the other on independent study. The 
Navy program rests on the principle that classroom teaching is 
superior to self-study or correspondence courses. The stimula- 
tion provided by the teacher, the friendly, intellectual competi- 
tion with other members of the class and the provocative effect of 
general discussion make classroom education more effective than 
independent study. In the armed services the value of group 
participation in sustaining morale is also of first importance. 
Men live away from home, family, and friends, often in isolated 
areas, with few of the civilian opportunities for recreation and 
diversion. The classroom provides a place where they can join 
with their fellows in constructive and satisfying activity. Still 
another advantage of the classroom program is its holding power. 
The percentage of those who complete courses is much larger 
among those who study with a group than among those who study 
alone. 

Hence, educational services centers are established wherever 
there are enough men to justify the organization of classes. 
Already one hundred twenty-five educational services officers 
have gone out to centers located all over the globe, from Espiritu 
Santo in the South Pacific to Iceland in the North Atlantic and 
from Natal in the South Atlantic to Attu in the North Pacific. 
Similar centers exist at shore establishments in the continental 
United States and officers have also been stationed in twenty-five 
naval hospitals to serve men suffering from war injuries. 

The officers commissioned for this duty come largely from 
administrative or teaching positions in high schools and colleges. 
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Twenty-three per cent hold the Ph.D. and another fifty per cent 
the Master’s degree, mainly from the leading graduate schools of 
America. Many have held prominent positions in the educa- 
tional world, to which they expect to return when the war ends. 
They are, therefore, well qualified for the duties they perform in 
administering the classroom program. Instructors are drawn 
from the personnel of the stations where educational services 
centers are located. The wide variety of experience and educa- 
tion among the members of the naval forces makes it easy to secure 
qualified teachers in almost any course for which a demand exists. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND SELF-STUDY COURSES 


Thousands of navy men are located on small, isolated stations. 
Others are engaged in activities requiring them to move fre- 
quently from one base to another. Classroom instruction for 
them is obviously impracticable. Fortunately, however, an excel- 
lent independent study program is available through the Armed 
Forces Institute which provides correspondence courses for those 
who are able to submit lessons with the required regularity. 
Self-study courses are provided for those who must study entirely 
on their own. Upon the request of persons who complete these 
courses arrangements are made for the administration of an 
appropriate examination. A record of achievement on such an 
examination is made for the benefit of those who may later wish 
to have their educational record evaluated by an academic insti- 


tution. 
THE ARMISTICE PERIOD 


What will happen to off-duty education after actual combat 
has ended? The Navy has not yet given an official answer to this 
question. But certainly if fifty thousand men study during the 
war, many more will want to use leisure time during the armistice 
period in continuing their education. Arrangements have been 
made between educational institutions and the armed forces for 
transmitting the record of educational achievement of naval per- 
sonnel to a selected school or college for appraisal. Since it is 
possible for navy men and women to pursue courses of a quality 
acceptable to academic institutions, a rapid expansion of volun- 
tary off-duty education immediately after hostilities cease may 
be expected. 
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The courses offered in the off-duty program have been deter- 
mined by the expressed interests of naval personnel. As new 
types of instruction are requested, they will be made available 
on a voluntary basis in accordance with the established policy 
of the Navy Department. From time to time a compulsory pro- 
gram of general education for all hands during the armistice 
period has been proposed, primarily to sustain the morale of 
military men. Such a project seems neither feasible nor desira- 
ble. The education of enlisted personnel ranges from several 
years of elementary school to years of graduate or professional 
study. Since the Navy has accepted men from the selective ser- 
vice system, a number of illiterates have come into the service. 
Even after remedial instruction these men are able to read and 
write only the simplest language. The difficulty in devising a 
compulsory educational program adapted to this wide variation 
in educational background is apparent. 

The educational and vocational interests of naval personnel are 
as varied as their schooling. Hence, subject matter of vital inter- 
est to some would be utterly boring to others. The value of such 
a program in sustaining morale would be questionable. A better 
plan would seem to be to make available a comprehensive program 
of general and technical education from which students could 
elect courses leading to their postwar educational and vocational 
goals. A wide variety of courses of a quality acceptable to aca- 
demic institutions can be developed on such a basis. 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS OF READJUSTMENT FOR THE COLLEGES 

Officers in the education branches of the armed services are 
frequently asked to suggest changes required to adapt college 
programs to the needs of returning service men. It is not easy 
to do this. A few sights may be taken, however, to give direction 
in the postwar period. One of these relates to the number of 
students who may be expected to attend college after the war. 
Enrollments will unquestionably rise to unprecedented levels. 
Studies of the postwar plans of service men reveal that from ten 
to fifteen per cent intend to go back to school. Since more than 
fifty per cent of naval personnel have at least a high school edu- 
cation, many will wish to enter college. Moreover, if the Thomas 
Bill, or other similar legislation is passed, service men who wish 
to continue their education will be given substantial financial aid. 
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This assistance will unquestionably send back to school many 
young men and women who would otherwise seek immediate 
employment. 

Many economists and other students of society hold the opinion 
that the immediate postwar period will not be one of economic 
depression. The manufacture of consumer goods suspended dur- 
ing the war, with consequent large-scale employment, is expected 
to provide a substantial and steady national income. With this 
current income, supplemented by war savings, a large percentage 
of American youth will be able to attend institutions of higher 
education. The back-log of returning service men combined with 
the normal flow of graduates from the high schools will swell 
college enrollments to unprecederted size. 

Students of the postwar period will not only be more numerous 
than ever before, they will also be the most heterogeneous popula- 
tion American colleges have ever had to accommodate. One 
group will come directly from the secondary schools with the 
usual range of interests and abilities. Mixed with these will be 
thousands of service men whose normal educational differences 
will have been exaggerated by their war experiences and training. 
Those who completed one of the college pregrams of the Army 
or the Navy will have had part of a college course, different in 
many respects from the usual college curriculum. Others will 
have continued their education in voluntary classes or through 
independent study. Still others will have received instruction 
of college grade in the technical service schools as, for example, 
radio communication. Thousands of men stationed in foreign 
lands will have learned to speak one or more foreign tongues 
though they may have only a meager knowledge of the grammar 
of these languages. These are but a few of the variations in the 
education of returning service men which will require basic read- 
justments in the programs of many colleges and universities. 
If academic institutions are to provide their students with appro- 
priate instruction, the uneven character of their previous edu- 
cation must be taken into consideration. 


EVALUATION 


This wide variety of educational background will affect colleges 
in four ways. First, special facilities will be required to evalu- 
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ate such education as the student may have had in service. Te: | 
and other instruments of evaluation used for this purpose n.\« 
be based not only upon the student’s educational experiences, | 
also upon the objectives of the program he elects. Some servic: 
men, for example, will return to America with a knowledge o7 
Chinese or Arabic. The educational value of this facility with . 
foreign language can be determined only in relation to the cur- 
riculum in which the student expects to enroll. Should the boy 
who has learned Chinese be permitted to submit such accomplish 
ment for credit in a course in electrical engineering? This ques- 
tion can only be answered after the faculty decides whether 
knowledge of a foreign language, or more specifically an oriental 
language, may properly constitute an element in an electrical 
engineering curriculum. If an affirmative decision is reached, 
the candidate must then be examined to determine how much 
Chinese he knows and credit awarded in terms of his actual 
achievement. 

This extreme example of the difficulties involved in evaluating 
educational achievement during military service was chosen de- 
liberately to dramatize the serious responsibility which institu- 
tions must assume for providing adequate testing facilities. This 
statement is not intended to imply that all institutions must pre- 
pare examinations, or other means of appraisal, in every field in 
which credit is to be given. The testing service of the Armed 
Forces Institute has made tests of general educational develop- 
ment and of many specific subjects available to members of the 
military forces who wish to have their educational achievements 
assessed before, or at the time of, their return to civilian life. 
Many comparable examinations are also supplied by other agen- 
cies and academic institutions. 

Problems of evaluation will be particularly challenging for col- 
leges which administer comprehensive examinations at the end 
of an entire college course. These examinations have customarily 
not been based entirely on the mastery of a well-defined body of 
subject matter. They attempt to measure such abilities as the 
capacity to take a given problem and to analyze it, to marshal 
evidence bearing upon the issues involved and to reach a defensi- 
ble solution through sound and objective reasoning. The student 
is not expected to recall large bodies of subject matter. Instead 
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atag required to demonstrate that he has mastered the habits and 

tata. of intellectual workmanship. These comprehensive exami- 

juédbns vary from institution to institution and frequently a 

gecial examination is prepared especially for each student in 

teordance with the pattern of subjects he has studied. Colleges 

sving such a program will want to continue to administer exami- 
nations suited to their own student clientele. 

But whether an institution uses its own tests or others, the task 
of appraising educational progress will be greatly magnified in 
the postwar period. One may hope that the progress of recent 
years in attempting to assess genuine educational growth will not 
be replaced by the ‘‘ pole sitter’’ theory of educational evaluation 
under which he who sits the longest gets the most credit. The 
easy way to award credit to returning service men will be to add 
up the number of hours he has spent under instruction and to 
divide by the number of hours a particular institution requires 
the student to spend in class for one hour of credit. The amount 
of educational development can thus be determined by simple 
arithmetical operations which any clerk can perform. It is sur- 
prising but true that some educators have proposed this pro- 
cedure for appraising the in-service education of military person- 
nel. Fortunately, many institutions have announced that they 
will follow the more difficult, but sounder practice, of trying to 
evaluate service education in terms of development toward genu- 
ine educational objectives. It is encouraging to see that some 
institutions are making an effort to maintain educational stand- 
ards while giving the service man full credit for real intellectual 
achievement. One distinguished educator sets forth the philoso- 
phy of evaluation in his institution in the following words: 


Examinations should be so generalized that academic recog- 
nition could not be obtained by merely totaling up grades 
in unrelated courses. In short, students should be admitted 
on the basis of their ability, regardless of academic book- 
keeping, and they should proceed from one educational stage 
to another and finally be graduated in terms of what they 
know and what they can do, regardless of academic book- 
keeping.* 

Institutions wishing to make a fair appraisal of the educational 

growth of men and women who have served in the war will begin 
* Hutchins, Robert M. The State of the Uniwersity, the Alumni Bul- 

letin, November, 1943. The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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at once to plan for the inauguration of adequate testing facilities 
in terms of their own educational goals. 


COUNSELLING SERVICES 


After a value has been placed on the education of returning 
service men, the school must assume a second responsibility. 
Prospective students must be helped to select the type of program 
which, considering their abilities, interests and educational de- 
velopment, they may be expected to pursue successfully. Ex- 
service men with widely different preparation will require expert 
educational and vocational counseling if they are to be placed in 
courses congenial to their tastes and inclinations. Guidance 
facilities will have to be better than those now generally available 
in colleges of liberal arts. The urgent need for trained personnel 
to advise postwar students is indicated by the recent appointment 
of committees, representing educational institutions, government 
agencies, the military forces and industry, to study the need for 
guidance officers in the postwar years and to develop plans for 
training such officers for the various types of agencies requiring 
their services. 

Guidance officers in academic institutions should be familiar 
with the various types of technical and general education avail- 
able to military personnel. They should also understand the 
meaning of scores on aptitude and achievement tests especially 
as they may be predictive of success or failure in further educa- 
tion or in a vocation. Such officers should be able to assist pro- 
spective college students in analyzing their own strengths and 
weaknesses and in choosing a course of study in which they have 
a reasonable chance of success. Much injustice may be done if 
students are not given competent professional advice regarding 
their educational and vocational objectives. A number of col- 
leges have provided guidance for their students through profes- 
sionally competent counseling officers. Many others, however, 
have relied upon inexperienced members of the faculty who have 
been required to assume the responsibilities of student counseling 
as collateral duty. Often they possess no special qualifications 
for this work and are not familiar with the large body of esoteric 
knowledge at the basis of sound vocational and educational gui- 
dance. A personnel system which rests on this weak foundation 
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is likely to collapse under the weight of responsibility imposed by 
the varied character of postwar students. 


ADMISSION STANDARDS 


A third readjustment which the colleges should make is related 
to admission standards. Thousands of American youth were 
called to military service during the last year of their high school 
careers. Many of these young men will complete the require- 
ments for a high school diploma before leaving military service. 
Already, hundreds have written to their high school principals 
and to the educational branches of the armed services, asking how 
this can be done. They want to know whether off-duty education 
and the courses completed in the technical service schools will be 
accredited by the high schools and colleges. As a result of recent 
meetings of professional bodies, arrangements are being made for 
the appraisal of such work. It is safe to estimate that hundreds 
of persons will be granted high school diplomas on this basis 
before they leave the armed services, 

If these men who have continued their education during mili- 
tary service are to be admitted to colleges on an equitable basis, 
admission standards must be modified to give the prospective 
student whatever credit he deserves without impairing the edu- 
cational standards of the institution. The courses presented by 
military personnel will often vary considerably from the tradi- 
tional high school pattern. Fortunately, educational research of 
the past decade has demonstrated that the types of courses pur- 
sued in the high school have little relation to success in college. 
The quality of educational achievement is a much more reliable 
predictive index of college success than is any particular pattern 
of high school courses. Institutions will wish to bear these facts 
in mind in adjusting their admission standards to the needs of 
returning service men. A flexible system of admissions combined 
with a searching testing program will guarantee the student fair 
treatment with no damage to the standards of the institution. 


CURRICULUM REVISION 


Lastly, the curriculum should be capable of easy adaptation to 
individual differences in previous training. Institutions which 
require students to take courses covering broad fields of knowl- 
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edge will be requiring many to go over again what they have 
already learned unless sections of such courses can be replaced 
by work completed in service. For example, a pharmacist’s mate 
will find very little information in a general biology course which 
he doesn’t already know. Likewise, a radioman, first class, will 
profit little from courses in elementary mathematics and physics, 
These are only two illustrations of the curricular readjustments 
which must be made if the student is to use his time effectively, 
Curricular requirements should be sufficiently flexible to permit 
the development of programs suited to the needs of the indi- 
vidual. 

Returning service men will be eager to complete their education 
as rapidly as possible. They will be impatient with procedures 
and requirements which they consider arbitrary and wasteful of 
their time. They will gravitate toward institutions which have 
recognized the peculiar needs of service men and provided facili- 
ties to take care of them. These are some of the internal adjust- 
ments which institutions of higher education will have to make 
in the postwar period if they are to accommodate the thousands 
of service men who will be eager to complete their formal school- 


ing. Forward looking institutions will begin to make the neces- 
sary adjustments in their administrative organization, their cur- 
ricula and their staffs before the war ends, for many service men, 
who for one reason or another are unfit for further military ser- 
vice, are already returning permanently to civilian life. 


THE CHALLENGE 


The colleges will have another responsibility in the years after 
the war. Postwar periods have always been difficult for man- 
kind. They abound in social, economic, international and per- 
sonal problems. The gigantic proportions of the present conflict 
and the social disorder attending it, indicate that the present 
generation will face difficulties of unprecedented complexity. 
The confusion and the frustrations of the past fifteen years, the 
rapid tempo of world events and the uncertainty of military life 
are causing many service men, and others, to think seriously about 
the purposes of living. They are searching eagerly for some plan 
for a personally satisfying and socially useful life. This search 
for security will be intensified after the preoccupation with the 
immediate job of winning the war disappears. 
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The American liberal arts college is ideally fitted to assist these 
young people in finding themselves in the confusion of the post- 
war world. If it will clarify the issues involved in domestic and 
international readjustments and teach students to approach these 
problems rationally, if it will vivify the spiritual values at the 
basis of democratic living and create in the youth of the nation 
a passionate devotion to these ideals, it will make its greatest 
contribution to the future well-being of America and to the con- 
tinual peace of the world. Our people may reasonably expect 
the liberal arts colleges of the country to do this. 





AVIATION TRAINING IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


R. McLEAN STEWART 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


1943, more than 207,000 young men received training as pilots 
in colleges and flight training centers cooperating in this work 
under arrangements with the War Training Service of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. During the year, all Naval Avia- 
tion Cadets and all of the men assigned to training in the Air 
Force College program for Air Crew were given their initial 
training as pilots at the hands of civil aviation working in close 
association with the colleges. Since the inception of the Civilian 
Pilot Training Act in 1939, more than 9,064,000 hours of flight 
training have been given to student pilots. On December 31, 
1943, we were using 7,564 airplanes in the training program. 

Throughout the past several years and since 1939 in particular 
the colleges have made a highly important contribution to the 
development of aviation. The expansion which has taken place 
in the Air Forces and in Naval Aviation could not have been 
accomplished without the aid which the colleges have given. 

Each of the 207,000 young men who passed through our hands 
in 1943 received some months of special instruction in the col- 
leges. This training has been chiefly concerned with meteorology, 
navigation, the principles and theory of flight, physics generally 
and mathematics. Experience has clearly demonstrated that, 
while any physically sound and reasonably intelligent person may 
be taught to manipulate the controls of an airplane in a satis- 
factory manner, good pilots are produced only after long hours 
in the classrooms. 

The flying fields and factory production lines alone will not be 
able to hold for us the position which, we confidently hope, will 
have been won at the war’s end. If we are to continue to be a 
nation of airmen and to have a leading place in military and com- 
mercial aviation, we must depend on civil aviation and on our 
civil educational institutions to carry forward the work of main- 
taining interest in aviation. They must provide the basic 
instruction. 
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In his recent report to the Secretary of War, General Arnold 
stated that the Germans ‘‘were smart’’ to have given their youth 
a thorough grounding in mathematics, meteorology and physics. 
He added ‘‘we had to take valuable time for such ground school 
work.’’ Your concern that this shall not occur again is apparent 
from the fact that on meeting here, to discuss the measures which 
should be taken by the colleges to prepare for peace, you are 
giving consideration to the matter of aviation training in colleges 
and universities. 

Before proceeding to explore the place of the colleges in avia- 
tion training after Peace is achieved we might, I suggest, discuss 
the work of the colleges in contributing to aviation training in the 
remainder of the war period. 

At the end of December, 1943, flight training was being pro- 
vided for the Army and Navy at approximately three hundred 
civilian training centers operating under arrangements with the 
CAA War Training Service. These included 152 flight training 
centers associated with the colleges engaged in the college pro- 
gram for air crew, about ninety colleges and other institutions . 
engaged in the CAA flight program for Navy and approximately 
fifty-six colleges and other institutions engaged in a program 
designed to produce flight instructors for the Army Air Forces. 
These included colleges in all of the States and in all sections 
of the country except where flight training had been prohibited 
by action of the military in certain vital defense zones estab- 
lished for reasons of security along both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts. 

Approximately $228,000,000 has been appropriated by the Con- 
gress to pay for pilot training given under the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act. Since 1941, the training facilities established under 
this Act have been used exclusively for the training of military 
and naval personnel. Federal appropriations for this training 
in the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, amount to more 
than $90,000,000. A substantial proportion of the funds made 
available for this work has been paid to the colleges for ground 
school instruction, quarters and subsistence. The remainder has 
defrayed the cost of flight instruction. 

The funds made available since 1939 have been used to prepare 
many thousands of young men to take their places in the armed 
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services. They have also served to develop training facilities at 
civil flying fields and at the colleges which will be of permanent 
value to our postwar civilian economy. 

But it is to be expected that, as the war proceeds, emphasis 
in the conduct of training for the armed services will be shifted 
from the training of large numbers of men to the training of those 
needed as replacements to maintain the authorized establish- 
ments. The total volume of aviation training will diminish. This 
may call for reconsideration by both the War and Navy Depart- 
ments of their policies as to the use of the colleges and of other 
civil facilities in the conduct of pilot training. Large training 
establishments, exclusively military in character, have been de- 
veloped by both of the services. So, if we have not already 
arrived there, a point will soon be reached at which the War and 
Navy Departments with a surplus of facilities available will find 
it necessary to decide whether to curtail the use of certain mili- 
tary training centers, so that the colleges and other civilian 
centers may be used for aviation training, or to abandon or 
greatly reduce the employment of such civilian agencies in favor 
of maximum use of the new and exclusively military establish- 
ments. 

This situation is of particular concern to the ninety or more 
colleges engaged through the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in the flight training program for the Navy. We have been ad- 
vised that the present plans of the Navy Department do not 
contemplate employment of these colleges, in this work, beyond 
June of this year. 

A letter which we received a few days ago from Dr. Everett 
Case, President of Colgate University, has this to say about the 
question : 


As a matter of national policy, I do not think we can afford 
to be governed by short-range considerations alone. A 
glance ahead to America’s postwar opportunities and obliga- 
tions on the one hand, and to the future of aviation on the 
other, makes it abundantly clear that long-range factors have 
a legitimate and important place in the picture. Specifically, 
it would seem to me that, having demonstrated its usefulness, 
in peace and war, the civil aviation training program has 
established its claim to a permanent place in our thinking 
and planning for the future. .. . 
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Continued use of civilian training facilities throughout 
the remainder of the war period would have the beneficial 
effect of ensuring that some part of the large appropriations 
which are being granted by the Congress to the War and 
Navy Departments for training purposes would create facili- 
ties of value to our educational system after the war. The 
quality of the training which is being given in civilian 
centers is good. Many of the pilots who are returning from 
the battle fronts have stated unreservedly that the early 
training which they received at the hands of civil aviation 
had helped them through many a dangerous moment in air 
combat. So, it need not be feared that money spent in pro- 
viding training through civilian agencies will not be well 
spent from the standpoint of the training given the men 
concerned. 

Possibly we have reached the point where there is a surplus 
of pilot training facilities in the country and a decision must 
be made whether to discontinue the use of certain centers 
which are exclusively military in character, or to abandon 
the use of civilian training facilities. If this be true, it 
would seem to me wise, from the standpoint of the national 
interest as a whole, to decide to make use of the colleges and 
private flight training centers—to such extent at least as 
would be commensurate with the relationship which has 
existed in the past year or more between the total pilot train- 
ing programs of the Army and Navy and the use which they 
have made of the facilities of civil aviation. 

In my judgment, liquidation of the pilot training units at 
the colleges would be highly unfortunate in two important 
respects. First, it would destroy established and growing 
facilities which could be of the first importance after the 
war. Second, it would tend to impair the confidence and the 
will to cooperate which are essential to any effective program 
for the future. Our colleges and universities by their very 
nature are not in the business of providing risk capital, and 
the extent to which we can wisely and properly go toward 
making permanent provision for a civil flight training pro- 
gram depends primarily upon adequate assurances regard- 
ing the continuity of the program itself. With such assur- 
ances we, for one, would be willing to consider more extensive 
and permanent commitments than we have so far made— 
commitments which in turn would play their part in assuring 
the most effective development of the training program for 
the long future. And this, I believe, is a matter of conse- 
quence not only to the government and the colleges, but to 
the American people as a whole. 
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The policy which is finally adopted with respect to this question 
will have an important bearing on the course of aviation develop. 
ment in this country. 

And there is, also, the fact that during this war period with 
all of the physically fit young men of age eighteen or more in the 
hands of the armed services the colleges are faced with an exceed. 
ingly difficult problem, which may indeed involve the matter of 
survival, unless their facilities are employed to the maximum 
extent possible in the provision of training, including pilot train. 
ing, for the Army and Navy. 

Adoption of a policy which would call for the continued em. 
ployment of the colleges and of other civilian training facilities 
throughout the remainder of the war period on bases commen- 
surate with the total volume of training required by the armed 
services should not restrict such employment to those institutions 
now or recently engaged in these programs but, to the extent 
necessary, should also contemplate the employment of other insti- 
tutions having suitable facilities. 

Also of interest to you, in this connection, may be the fact 
that the Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 expires on June 30, 
1944. It is under this Act that the colleges were aided in the 
development of aviation training in the three years before Pearl 
Harbor as well as in the present war period. All training under 
its provisions will necessarily be discontinued on June 30 next 
unless in the meantime the Congress should decide to extend the 
Act for a further period. 

General Arnold’s report to the Secretary of War, published 
on January 4, states that the broad training program of the Air 
Forces was facilitated by the cooperation of our citizens, our 
industries and our schools, adding that ‘‘The Civilian Pilot 
Training Program of the Civil Aeronautics Administration con- 
stituted a valuable pool from which personnel could be drawn.” 
When we look to the future and attempt to form an estimate of 
the measures which will be necessary to preserve the peace and 
to maintain our place in the air, we find reason to believe that 
in each year to come a large number of young people must be 
taught to fly so that there will always be available, in reserve, a 
pool from which trained personnel may be obtained in any period 
of emergency. 
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A recent article in The New York Times asks: ‘‘ Will the United 
States be willing to pay a fraction of the war cost to keep enough 
productive plants going to maintain an air force strong enough 
to ensure peace?’’ This question, states the Times, ‘‘echoes in 
the vast sheds where bombers are made. It echoes among the 
ferry pilots as they wait for the planes they deliver to a dozen 
fronts.’’ Yes, it is a question which must also be echoed among 
the pilots who man the fighter planes and the bombers in the 
combat zones. Surely the question admits of only one answer. 

But, it should not be forgotten that in 1917 and 1918 the 
United States built 17,000 airplanes and taught some 10,000 
young men to fly. In 1918 we were producing airplanes at the 
rate of 25,000 per year. Speeds were increased, engine power 
was stepped up and aircraft structure was greatly improved. 
Then we relapsed into a period of stagnation. General Marshall 
states that ‘‘in the 19 years prior to 1941, the Army Air Forces 
trained less than 7,000 pilots.’’? And General Arnold tells us that 
when the Japanese hit us ‘‘our combat aircraft strength was 
little better than a corporal’s guard of some 3,000 planes’’ of 
which only 1,157 ‘‘ were actually suited for combat service.’’ In 
1938, the Air Forces had only about 1,300 officers and 18,000 men. 
If we are not to repeat the mistakes which followed 1918, or to 
make others no less unwise it is none too soon to attempt to evolve 
a policy for the postwar years to come. 

It may be that after peace has been restored, our people will 
find it desirable to maintain our armed services through some 
form of selective service under which each member of the com- 
munity would be called on to serve his country. But if we return 
to our traditional way of life, the armed services will again be 
maintained through voluntary enlistments. The permanent Air 
Force and the permanent Army may be relatively small in num- 
bers compared with the great forces which have been mobilized 
for this war. It would then be necessary to rely very largely on 
our civil institutions and on civil aviation to develop in the minds 
of our young people a continuing recognition of the importance 
of flight training. 

It seems to me that it would be reasonable in the interest of 
national security to provide facilities and aid to enable at least 
100,000 young men to learn to fly each year. We will need such 
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an influx of young pilots if we are to retain our command of the 
air. We will need them for civil aviation. We will need them as 
a reserve to which we can turn if we are called on again to exert 
our armed strength in the air. We cannot rely on those who will 
in the postwar years be the veterans of this war. In a year or 
two after the peace they will have settled down to civilian pur- 
suits. Nor can we leave aviation training to the unaided re. 
sources of private individuals. It seems to me that to some 
extent at least the Government must help in the development of 
postwar civilian pilot training. 

In the report which he made to the Senate on September 30, 
1943, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., said: ‘‘There is a strong 
feeling that it would be unwise to build up a large Reserve Corps 
in our Air Force because of the necessity of having such a large 
number of men between the ages of 18 and 25 in this particular 
arm. It is thought that a college training program which keeps a 
man in the Air Force until the age of 25 would assure us u steady 
supply of youthful flyers.’’ That is an interesting view. It 
reflects the large and growing body of opinion that the colleges 
will constitute the backbone of our postwar system of aviation 
training. 

A program for such training which would probably serve to 
meet our needs as far as they can now be foreseen might well 
embody the following features: 


Flight training scholarships would be made available each 
year for suitably qualified young people enrolled in the col- 
leges and other institutions of higher education throughout 
the United States. Aircraft would, if necessary, be supplied 
by the Government. The scholarship would be concerned 
only with flight training and with the ground school instruc- 
tion required for the special purpose of pilot training. 

The maneuvers to be taught would be approximately the 
same as those which are currently being taught in the 
‘‘primary’’ training schools of the Army Air Forces and 
of Naval Aviation. They would be revised whenever neces- 
sary to benefit from improvements in technique. A special 
grade of civilian pilot certificates might be established to be 
awarded to graduates of this training course. 

Applicants for flight training scholarships would be re- 
quired to meet certain tests of physical fitness. 

Candidates for training would be chosen from among regu- 
larly enrolled students. Award of scholarships would be 
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governed by a board of from three to five members, consisting 
of representatives of the faculty, representatives of the 
agency concerned and independent private citizens serving 
on a voluntary basis. 

So that every opportunity to acquire skill in the art of fly- 
ing may be made available to a broad cross-section of the 
young people in the colleges, it would seem desirable that 
Government should, to the extent necessary, aid in providing 
flight training. 

The boards which would be established at each center to 
govern the award of scholarships would decide whether the 
applicant should be given a fully paid scholarship, or be 
given only limited assistance in acquiring pilot training. It 
would seem desirable that each individual should make some 
contribution to meet the cost of his training. 

Colleges participating in the program would probably be 
expected to include in their regular curricula ‘‘ground 
school’’ instruction in meteorology, navigation and other 
subjects in which pilots require comprehensive knowledge 
and highly specialized training. 

Flight training could be carried out as it is today, with 
the educational institutions and private flight operators 
working in close cooperation. 

In consideration of the aid given by the Government, each 
candidate for pilot training might be requested to sign a 
pledge by which he would undertake in case of a national 
emergency occurring within three years after completion of 
his training, to make his services immediately available to 
the Army Air Forces or to Naval Aviation. Possibly it might 
be desirable to evolve in this connection some form of actual 
enlistment in an air reserve corps. However, such a step 
may not be necessary. It is important only that there shall 
be available in the country at all times a large pool of young 
people skilled in the art of flying. There can be no doubt 
that the young people composing such a group of trained 
pilots would be prompt to respond to the call of their country 
in any hour of need. 


The alternative to some such plan as that which I have outlined 
would probably place all training directly under the control of 
the armed services through some form of compulsory service fol- 
lowing the pattern of the National Selective Service Act. For 
it will be necessary for reasons of national security to provide 
aviation training for a large number of young people each year. 
Unless, of course, we are persuaded by another upsurge of opti- 
mism that we are free from threats and need never fight another 
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war. There are those, too, who have a simple means for presery- 
ing the peace without much effort. They would forbid the con- 
struction or use of aircraft by the Axis peoples. No doubt such 
a prohibition would help if it were rigidly and ruthlessly en- 
forced. Yet Germany did rearm quite successfully despite the 
restrictions which were imposed upon her after the last war and 
she might succeed in doing so again. Or the next great threat 
to our freedom might come from another quarter. Bloch’ tells 
us that in the 3,357 years from 1496 B.C. to the year 1861 A.D. 
there were 3,130 years of war and only 227 peaceful years. The 
record since then has not improved the index sufficiently to war- 
rant the belief that war will soon cease to be an instrument of 
human policy. 

The maintenance of an effective air arm, supported by a reserve 
pool of youthful, trained flyers whose numbers would be replen- 
ished each year would be a small price to pay for the resultant 
security against aggression. Indeed, the commercial benefits 
alone might well prove sufficient to warrant all of the costs 
involved. 

1 Bloch, Ivan (Stanislavovich). The Future of War, in its Technical, Eco- 
nomic, and Political Relations. 
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LESSONS OF WARTIME EDUCATION 


RUFUS E. CLEMENT 
PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


TAL war has profoundly affected American colleges and uni- 

versities. Even before the tragic events at Pearl Harbor, the 
Selective Service Act had begun to make our institutions for 
higher education keenly aware of the new conditions under which 
they would have to operate. The drafting for military service of 
the young men of college and university age and intellectual 
groups, the increasing awareness that the United States could 
not indefinitely maintain a status of non-belligerency, frantic 
national efforts to overcome an almost immoral state of military 
unpreparedness and the enormous demands in terms of manpower 
and research, which mushrooming defense industries made upon 
the population, combined to make the normal, peacetime main- 
tenance of our schools impractical and well nigh impossible. 
When, on December 7, 1941, Mars unequivocally challenged the 
American people to enter the lists, the colleges and universities 
of the land were, for the most part, already girding for the grim 
and ghastly tournament. 

Perhaps the first and most obvious indication of preparation 
was the so-called ‘‘accelerated program’’ which came into exis- 
tence and was widely adopted about 1940. As we planned our 
courses and reorganized our work in order to shorten the total 
time period required for the completion of a specific unit of 
training, we found that a more complete use of our physical 
resources would be necessary. A campus and buildings which 
previously had been almost deserted and untenanted except for 
administrative staffs and maintenance personnel for one, two 
and sometimes as long as three months of each calendar year, 
were now used for ten, eleven and twelve months out of every 
twelve, and for daily periods beginning shortly after the early 
breakfast hour and extending into the night. 

In short, the war made us realize that in perhaps no other area 
of organized activity (except religion) were such significantly 
large investments in material resources permitted to remain 
unused for long periods. 
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Complementing this greater use of our physical resources has 
been the decision to forget or to put aside our earlier notions 
respecting the normal teaching load in terms of courses, students 
and clock-hours, and to call for and to receive the cooperation of 
our faculties in the assumption of heavier schedules and more 
time-consuming tasks. Under conditions imposed by the war, it 
is not at all unusual to find an instructor, who previously had 
held that eight or ten teaching hours per week, in addition to 
his other duties, constituted a full load for himself, now cheer. 
fully instructing large sections for fifteen and twenty hours a 
week, and also engaging in war-related school and community 
programs on a larger scale than he would have assented to three 
or four years ago. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I hasten to say that I am not advocat- 
ing the scrapping of all the time-honored and intelligently-ar- 
rived-at external controls and standards which we have set up in 
an endeavor to promote adequate instructional practices, but I 
am suggesting that in the light of our war-time experiences, we 
reexamine these standards and controls. Perchance we may dis- 
cover that some of our most respected criteria are least worthy 
of our continued support. Perhaps for our own good the war 
has forced us to depart from slavish acceptance of regulations 
dealing with questions like the following: 1) the largest number 
of students who may be enrolled in a single class section and 
taught without detriment to the students or the course; 2) the 
number of different sections of the same course an instructor may 
teach without any depreciation in the quality and quantity of the 
work; 3) the total number of weekly teaching hours or student 
clock-hours an instructor should be expected to carry as a fair 
teaching schedule; and 4) the setting up of a single standard 
of work in terms of time or load for all the members of a given 
faculty. 

I am aware of the fact that the research professor may already 
have few (or no) hours of actual teaching while another able 
member of the same departmental staff may carry an appreciable 
teaching schedule in addition to his extra-classroom duties and 
research. I am suggesting the possibility of the distribution of 
teaching schedules, research, faculty committee work and insti- 
tutional-community activity on the basis of the fitness and the 
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ability of the individual staff member to carry out his assignments 
in a most satisfactory manner. The dissenters may claim that 
the younger members of the faculty will be called upon to under- 
take more work than will their more mature and experienced 
associates. This will not necessarily follow. Our present sys- 
tems of rank and tenure and our salary scales already assume 
that there are recognizable differences among the people who 
staff our colleges and universities. May I not also point out that 
there is no accepted or recognized limitation in the time schedule 
of the administrative officers which says that beyond this point 
there is likely to be a noticeable decrease in effectiveness. 
Wartime education calls attention to the need for greater flexi- 
bility in our academic requirements. During this emergency 
few, if any, institutions have refused to waive certain hitherto 
sacrosanct rules having to do with credit hours, length of semes- 
ters or quarters, student loads in terms of semester hours, etc. 
We have been willing to use our human and physical resources 
in full cooperation with the Army or Navy programs which we 
have been asked to undertake. We have rarely hesitated to ques- 
tion the adjustments which the Governmental agencies asked us 
to make. But let the end of the war come and many of the 
soldiers return to matriculate in the colleges and universities of 
the land and, in spite of the fine beginning which is being made 
in discussions held and agreements reached in conferences with 
representatives of the Armed Forces Institute and the American 
Council on Education and others, we are likely to see a tendency 
to revert to some of the hard and fast regulations of the pre- 
World War II period. The real danger here lies in the fact that 
we believe it is easier to determine a man’s achievement by stand- 
ing him against a general pattern and trying to make him fill out 
here or reduce a little there until he pretty much conforms to the 
pattern than it is to treat him as a sacred individual who on occa- 
sion may deviate considerably from the model. As persons re- 
sponsible for the color and style of American education, we must 
be constantly aware of higher education as a process looking 
toward the development and the differentiation of the individual 
rather than as education as the great leveller, something which 
will make us all attractive but indistinguishable. It may be a 
little difficult to measure the value of eighteen or twenty-four 
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months of residence in a foreign country, preparation for which 
was partly achieved through an intense and rigid period of for- 
eign language and area study; and the ex-soldier who returns 
with a good speaking knowledge of a foreign language and even 
a better appreciation of the culture of the area may not have any 
semester hours of credit in the language. But who is to say that 
the academic requirement of institution A in foreign languages 
has not been satisfied. 

We must not hesitate to adopt better ways of doing things if 
in our emergency-period experiences those ways have been discov- 
ered. Certainly, the things we do and the things for which we 
allow credit must have quality and merit ; we must ever be greatly 
concerned about the basic honesty of our work. But we must not 
forget that education is essentially a preparation for better, richer 
living and is never an end in itself. 

Permit me now to bring to you certain things which the institu- 
tions of the group with which I have the privilege to serve and be 
identified have learned in this time of national crisis and world 
chaos. 

The noticeable and sometimes startling improvement in the 
physical appearance of the student turned soldier and the general 
promotion of better personal habits through necessary adherence 
to Army regulations have more than intimated that some of our 
institutions have given little thought or financial support to ade- 
quate health and physical education programs for all the students. 
Some of the colleges spend a great deal of time in the autumn of 
each year examining the new students for physical defects and 
ailments, and, having completed these examinations and having 
compiled a body of data which may at some future date be useful 
to a candidate for an advanced degree or in completing the report 
blanks of the local or national health association, the institutions 
promptly forget the whole matter and do very little in the way 
of taking the corrective or remedial measures which may be indi- 
cated in the individual reports. 

It has been the speaker’s experience that whenever students 
and soldier students in the same institution are compared, the 
soldiers appear to be the stronger, the healthier and the sturdier 
group. That this to a degree may reflect the selective process 
and the training program of the service branch cannot be denied, 
but is it not easy to overlook the fact that the service branch has 
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been more concerned about the physical well-being of its men than 
has the college. We do not need, however, to adopt a program 
of universal military education in order to have the young people 
of the nation receive certain of the advantages now offered them 
through the training programs directed by the armed forces. 
When we begin to see student health and physical well-being as 
a responsibility of the institutions of higher education we may 
reasonably expect that the mature leaders of the next generation 
will be available for longer periods of national usefulness. We 
may educate for peace service as well as for war. 

Taken as a group, the colleges for the education of Negroes 
have unfortunately not been in a position to profit from their 
experiences in wartime education. A glance at the special bulle- 
tin of December 11, 1943, issued by the American Council on 
Education and dealing with ‘‘Military Enrollment in Instruc- 
tional Programs in Colleges and Universities,’’ will indicate the 
chief reason for this. Exclusive of the colleges which have spe- 
cial government contracts, there were on the date stated above, 
440 institutions being used by the Army Specialized Training 
Program, the Army Air Forces, the Navy College Training Pro- 
gram or the Navy Air Force. These colleges had a total enroll- 
ment of 276,821 soldier or sailor students. Of the 440 colleges 
and universities listed, only seven were schools for the education 
of Negroes, as follows: Tuskegee Institute (Alabama), Howard 
University (D. C.), Wilberforce University (Ohio), Meharry 
Medical College (Tennessee), Prairie View State College (Texas), 
Hampton Institute (Virginia), and West Virginia State College 
(Institute, W. Va.). (There are approximately one hundred col- 
leges, universities and professional schools for the education of 
Negroes in the United States. Of this number, about one-half, 
or fifty, are accredited by their regional associations; many of 
these institutions are members of this Association.) If to the 
seven schools listed above, we add three or four colleges which 
at one time or another have had Army contracts: Atlanta Uni- 
versity with an Army Air Force Administration School, North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical College with its star unit 
of the A.S.T.P., Virginia State College and its work in topo- 
graphical drawing, and possibly one or two other colleges, we 
have the total picture of the very meager use the armed forces 
have made of the facilities offered in this group of colleges. 
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The picture is not complete without other facts. There are 
more than six hundred thousand American Negroes now serving 
in the military and naval forces. These men are for the most 
part organized in separate groups with race as the one common 
denominator (except for commissioned officers) ; there are many 
Negro officers in the lower commissioned ranks; there is a desper- 
ate need for the nation to make full use of all its resources, human 
as well as material; we are fighting a world war for the freedom 
of the spirit of mankind ; we are on record with all the people of 
the world, men of different colors and cultures, as being unalter- 
ably opposed to the Fascism which subjects the individual to 
neglect, repression and to persecution ; we have solemnly resolved 
to defeat utterly the mad, race-prejudiced, mythical supermen of 
Germany and the hypocritical fanatics of the Nation of the Ris- 
ing Sun. The officers of the colleges for the education of Negroes 
know these things and try to reconcile them with their experi- 
ences. 

Waiting and willing, even to the point of anxiety, these institu- 
tions have desired to be used in the war effort. You will recall 
that the Association of American Colleges by formal resolution 
urged the War and Navy Departments to make full use of the 
colleges for Negroes. That so little use has been made of them 
has raised questions in the minds of some people. Are their 
facilities so far inferior to some others now in service? Has the 
Army testing program shown that Negroes are not able to qualify 
for special training? Are Negro troops justified in expecting 
to have commissioned officers of their race serve with them? Has 
the college for Negroes a definite and necessary place in our peace- 
time program of education and no place at all in education for 
and during a war period? Has the college for Negroes failed in 
its attempt to educate a special group so that the group may 
assume all of the responsibilities of American citizenship? It 
seems to me that these are serious questions ; questions which must 
be faced by all the people interested in education and the future 
of these United States as a great Christian democracy. 

Because they have not been used by the nation in this emer- 
gency period, many of the private colleges for Negroes, in truth, 
some of the best of them, are having to make desperate efforts to 
survive. Imagine if you can that the Army and Navy had made 
no contracts with any of the colleges of this country, that all of 
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our institutions for higher education had been forced to give up 
their male (and many of their female) students to the armed 
forces and to war industries; add to the sharp curtailment in 
income from fees the continuing decrease in income from endow- 
ment and one can better appreciate what the institutions for 
Negroes as a group are experiencing. 

Perhaps the most significant and sobering lesson which these 
colleges and universities have had to learn is that they are not 
fully accepted as integral and necessary parts of the American 
system of education. 

I am pleased to report that in spite of the grave concern with 
which the officers and boards of directors of these institutions 
have had to consider their wartime experiences I have found that 
their loyalty to America and to its great ideals has continued 
steadfast. They are more deeply interested in the survival of 
the nation and the ultimate achievement of these ideals than they 
are with their own perpetuation ; they are anxious lest democratic 
education become a mockery in the house of its founders. 

Let me in concluding this statement call to mind one final and 
extremely important thing. The necessary and compelling man- 
ner in which we have had to pursue the scientific and technological 
studies in our struggle to fashion invincible forces of destruction 
and the scant attention given to the humanities in the training 
programs of the armed forces suggests, almost paradoxically, that 
if we are to avoid future world conflicts we must reverse our 
emphasis, beginning now. This we must do as we plan for the 
post-war world and education’s contribution to the stability of 
that period of desired sanity and peace. If progressive develop- 
ments in the natural sciences may be used in the annihilation of 
mankind and in the degradation of the human spirit does it not 
follow that we must be zealous in our cultivation of the controls 
which may be found in the social, humane and moral disciplines? 

We may well be concerned with the experiences which the insti- 
tutions of higher education are passing through in this time of 
war. The bright, brave new world of the post war years, about 
which we have dreamed much and talked more and worked 
towards a little, may be slow in materializing unless the colleges 
and universities of America offer constructive leadership in the 
area of social as well as academic problems. This is a lesson 
which it may be well for all of us to learn. 











COOPERATION OF SCIENTISTS IN THE WAR EFFORT 


CARROLL L. WILSON 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


PROGRESSIVELY over the past three and one-half years 

this country has been converting a structure designed for peace. 
time pursuits into one to serve the purposes of total war. In 
a war in which technical superiority over the enemy has become 
of vital consequence, a large portion of our scientific resources 
of personnel and facilities has been converted to provide rapid 
development of new and better weapons, and to give necessary 
basic training to the personnel who will operate the great array 
of scientific devices used in modern combat. 

The scientists of this country have responded whole heartedly 
to this call to duty. In so doing they behaved as did other 
large sections of our population whose skills were vital to the war 
effort, but my purpose here is to review the ways in which the 
scientists and engineers have cooperated with the Government 
in meeting the demands of war. 

Apart from direct service in the Armed Forces in which many 
scientists are serving most usefully, the principal demands for 
their services have been in research and in teaching. It would 
have been a singular coincidence if the demands of war had fallen 
most heavily on the fields of science in which the supply of 
scientists was largest. This did not occur. 

The most acute needs have generally been for those skills where 
the supply of trained and experienced people was small com- 
pared with the demand. For example, there was need for people 
with research experience in theoretical and nuclear physics, geo- 
physics, electronics, optics, acoustics, applied mathematics, 
servomechanisms, thermodynamics, electrical, mechanical and 
chemical engineering, metallurgy, and various other fields in 
which the number of experienced research personnel was rela- 
tively small. In addition, there was urgent need for experts 
in high explosives—a subject which never received any study by 
civilian scientists in peacetime. The case of the physicists illus- 
trates the problem. There were only about 7,000 in 1940. A 
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large number of these 7,000 are now engaged in war research and 
the remainder are doing important teaching. This demand for 
their services reflects the requirements of the Armed Forces for 
radically new and improved weapons based on the great advances 
in physics in the last generation. These requirements call much 
more heavily for the use of physicists, of whom we have relatively 
few, than for experts in the biological sciences or in chemistry, of 
which we have many. 

This factor deserves more emphasis than it has received. 
There are two general methods by which our scientific resources 
might have been converted to war purposes. One method is to 
put all scientists to work on research in the fields of their special- 
ties, trusting that the resulting acceleration of research in all 
fields of science will yield discoveries which will provide our 
Army and Navy with new and better tools to use against the 
enemy. The other method is to act upon the requests of the 
Army and Navy for new or improved weapons and materials, to 
seek out the research personnel and facilities best suited to handle 
the job quickly and with most promise of success, and then to 
back that group with whatever funds and services are needed. 
The Office of Scientific Research and Development has followed 
the second method. The reasons are probably obvious but may 
be stated as: (1) that the work is directed toward a definite 
military requirement—something which the Army or Navy 
knows they need and will use if they have; (2) it is economical 
of manpower and money; and (3) with so little time to do so 
much, one could not rely on a shotgun method but had to con- 
centrate effort on specific objectives. These factors have ap- 
parently been overlooked by some members of the large scientific 
groups who have deplored the fact that they have not been 
mobilized for war research in the fields of their specialty. 

The Office of Scientific Research and Development, headed by 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, is the War Agency which has been given 
responsibility for research and development of new and im- 
proved weapons and materials for the Armed Services, and for 
research on problems in military medicine. One of its two main 
branches is the National Defense Research Committee, of which 
your Director, President Conant, is Chairman. The other main 
branch is the Committee on Medical Research, under the Chair- 
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manship of Dr. A. Newton Richards of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Operating in close collaboration with the Army and 
Navy, the OSRD makes contracts or transfers funds for research 
and development on specific problems with those educational and 
industrial research organizations and Government research lab- 
oratories which are considered most competent to get the answers 
and get them quickly. 

OSRD has no laboratories of its own. As far as possible, 
it has endeavored to utilize existing research personnel and 
facilities. It has had contracts with 127 academic research 
organizations and 259 industrial laboratories. This flexible 
mechanism permits rapid expansion with a minimum of invest- 
ment in new facilities or shift of personnel to new environments, 
Working intimately with the many officers of the Army and Navy 
concerned with the wide range of subjects covered by the OSRD, 
the scientific and the military groups have grown into a kind of 
professional partnership. It has not come suddenly and it is 
not universal, but it is something new in this country, and it 
is a powerful combination which is guiding many important proj- 
ects through the necessary stages of research, development, 
preproduction, production and training, to final use on the 
battlefront. 

The nature of some of our problems has required the creation 
of a few large central laboratories by certain of our contractors. 
In research and development involving very complicated ap- 
paratus which must be tested in ships, on aircraft or on proving 
grounds and firing ranges, it is essential to concentrate the work 
where such facilities are available. The contractors on whom 
the heavy responsibilities for these projects have rested have been 
dependent upon the cooperation of a large number of colleges 
and universities of the country for the release of their research 
personnel on leaves of absence to work at these central labora- 
tories. In thus releasing their staff members, generally with 
serious inconvenience and sacrifice in view of the obligations 
which many have assumed in Army and Navy training programs, 
the colleges and universities of the country—of which many, 
if not all, are represented in the membership of this Association— 
have made an important contribution to the war effort. Only 
by this generous action could the job have been done as well or 
as quickly. 
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The expression, ‘‘physicists’ war,’’ sometimes applied to the 
present struggle, has some factual basis in that the application 
of physics in the creation of new and improved weapons and 
techniques has been intensively exploited. As a consequence, 
there has been stress laid on the teaching of physics and mathe- 
matics in the Army and Navy training programs in the colleges 
in order that these students might, upon becoming active members 
of the Armed Services, have at least some training in the sciences 
on which many of these new devices are based. Thus, on the one 
hand, the colleges were required to assume heavy obligations for 
teaching physics and mathematics, while, on the other, they had 
released and were requested to release more of their research 
physicists to work at these central laboratories, or had taken 
contracts which required the full-time attention of these people 
on research problems at home. I am sure that these seemingly 
irreconcilable demands are only too familiar to many of you. 

In solving this problem many scientists from other fields have 
made a very unselfish and worthy contribution. Working closely 
with the OSRD as well as with the Army and Navy in their train- 
ing programs in the colleges, the Scientific Personnel Office of the 
National Research Council recognized at an early date the critical 
shortage in various fields, especially in physics, and urged the 
colleges to establish refresher courses in order to prepare their 
staff members who had suitable basic training to teach the courses 
in beginning physics. In a recent survey of the departments of 
physics in the colleges and universities giving Army or Navy 
training programs, there were one and a third times as many 
temporary teachers of physics as there were permanent staff 
members. Although these temporary teachers came from a great 
variety of fields, many of them were scientists from fields in which 
the war demands for personnel have not been heavy in relation 
to the supply. In relieving their colleagues of the teaching of 
beginning physics by taking refresher courses and brushing up on 
a subject which may not have been studied for many years, these 
scientists have made a two-fold contribution to the war effort: 
first, by taking over the duties of a trained physicist to permit 
the latter to do war research ; and second, by training young men 
in the basic essentials of the science which underlies so many of 
his new weapons. This task lacks the stimulus and interest of the 
direct war research job, but it has been well and faithfully done. 
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At some stage of the war the training program, and hence the 
teaching load, for the Army and the Navy will decline. At some 
point likewise the research program will diminish, and when the 
war is over, the OSRD will wind up its affairs. The termination 
of the large number of relatively small contracts with the colleges 
and universities should not result in serious problems of read- 
justment. The scientists engaged in such work will probably 
resume their teaching duties and turn their attention in research 
to things which are in many cases more interesting and more 
fundamental than those which required their attention during 
the war. 

The colleges have generally anticipated some of the problems 
of reconversion and have taken such steps as were possible. For 
example, most new teaching appointments during the war have 
been temporary so that regular staff members could be reinstated 
upon their return from war duties which have called them away. 
If there is to be substantial Government aid for reconversion of 
the economy from war to peace, the colleges deserve their share 
of assistance. The OSRD, which is now financing a vast program 
of research, is a war agency which will disappear when the war 
is over. Where will the money come from to support research 
in science after the war—industry or Government? What are 
the minimum safeguards which should govern support by either 
to make such aid beneficial and keep it from being detrimental! 
These questions have not been answered, but the need for con- 
structive solutions will become more pressing as we approach the 
end of the war. 

The demobilization of the large central laboratories will present 
difficult problems. The contractors, who have operated these 
laboratories for the Government, will not only have all of the 
other problems which beset college administrators, but will have 
this job as well. I expect that many, perhaps most of the present 
staff of such laboratories who are on leave of absence from their 
home institutions, will wish to return. In returning they will 
bring with them an experience with new techniques which should 
make them potentially capable of good teaching and research. 
To be sure, they will have some severe readjustments to make in 
adapting themselves to research in a world in which time is no 
longer the priceless commodity, and where dollars are very scarce 
and precious. 
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Perhaps some of these central laboratories will continue to carry 
forward work for the Army and the Navy, although on a much 
reduced scale. The Army and the Navy may use their authority 
to contract for research and development more extensively in 
the future than they have in the past. If so, they may look to 
the colleges and universities for such work. All this presup- 
poses, first, a public desire to maintain our Armed Forces in 
a good state of preparedness; second, an adequate appreciation 
of the importance of research by the high command in the Army 
and Navy; and third, a willingness on the part of the public to 
foot the bill. Certainly there is now keen public interest in 
such information as is released concerning new scientific and 
technical developments. I have in mind the recent front-page 
story about the new jet-propelled aircraft. This is only one 
of many examples. I hope that in the years after the war the 
Congress will remember that the things which give us technical 
superiority in war are not made overnight—they take both time 
and money to develop. 

For the past three and one-half years we have done our best 
to try to make up for lost time—for the time that was lost because 
funds for research by the Army and Navy were so meager for so 
long. We have done our best and can take pride in what has been 
achieved. But will we ever again have so much time to get ready ? 
The scientists would answer a call to duty in the same spirit 
again, but there is a limit to the miracles that can be performed 
against time. 

Much good hard thinking must be done on this subject before 
the war ends. The rate at which the material of war becomes 
obsolescent these days is terrific. To be strong, one needs a large 
Army, Navy and Air Force, but that is not enough. It must 
be continually modernized through new and improved weapons 
and devices. These are the fruits of research and development in 
applying the latest advances in science to military purposes: 
The answer to the problem of assuring adequate technical pre- 
paredness of our Armed Forces in peacetime, when it is found, 
may place unaccustomed responsibilities on the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country which they will certainly accept with the 
same spirit of public service with which they have met the many 
demands of war. 





STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 


JOHN L. SEATON 
PRESIDENT, ALBION COLLEGE 


THE problems of postwar education are the recurring themes 

of faculties, administrations, educational associations, and 
standardizing agencies. Everybody is talking about them, but 
no one knows what will be done or what should be done. Toa 
large extent the movement of events and the conditions prevailing 
when the war is over will declare the policies and determine the 
procedures. 

Nevertheless, the present discussions are not futile. Current 
practices are being sharply scrutinized. Views so long held as to 
have an aura of authority and almost of sanctity are being called 
in question. Like Elihu among the counselors of Job many a 
bold spirit in the younger generation does not hesitate to say, 
‘‘ereat men are not always wise nor do the aged understand judg- 
ment. Therefore, . . . ‘Hearken to me; I also will show mine 


opinion.’’’ Out of all the discussion is likely to come an open- 
mindedness and a hospitality to differing views that will facilitate 
wise adjustments to new conditions. 


CONCERN FOR STANDARDS 


An anxiety to maintain standards, or at least their essential 
values, is wholly creditable. They have been developed through 
long years of trial and error—some critics would put the stress 
on ‘‘error.’’ No one with much educational experience could 
regard them as approaching perfection, nor could anyone familiar 
with the chaotic condition of education prior to the organization 
of standardizing agencies in the ‘‘nineties’’ wish to dispense with 
them. 

The peril that they would be scrapped by the tensions and 
pressures of war was early recognized by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. On January 12, 1942, 
less than five weeks after Pearl Harbor, the Executive Committee 
of the Association, meeting in Chicago, passed two admonitory 
resolutions which were immediately transmitted to all member 
institutions. They said in substance, that in adopting acceler- 
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ated programs care should be taken, first, to conserve quality, and 
second, to avoid ‘‘dilution,’’ that is loss of content or significance 
in personal or professional values. Subsequently, the North 
Central sent out other pronouncements of similar import, and set 
up committees to make constructive studies of needs and methods. 
Other regional associations followed with resolutions and the 
appointment of committees directed toward the same ends. The 
American Council on Education, which is national in scope, also 
has done excellent work through studies and committees, not only 
in clarifying the issues to the schools, the armed forces and the 
general public, but also in upholding the standards of demon- 
strated value. 
Aut-Ovur INsTITUTIONS 


Nevertheless, some institutions hastened to go the limit. They 
had jitters of various kinds, and were anxious, probably with 
entire sincerity, to give quick and positive evidence of patriotic 
spirit. They announced programs for which they were not pre- 
pared at the time, and for which their difficulties would be com- 
pounded in the future. They announced courses for which they 


could give only the merest smattering of instruction. "When mili- 
tary units began to be assigned to colleges, they contracted for 
numbers far in excess of their ability to teach. In effect they 
held with the War Manpower Commission that ‘‘education is an 
essential war-time industry,’’ and that everything in education 
must be subordinated to the purposes of war. That meant that 
standards might be discarded, at least for the duration. Unfor- 
tunately there is evidence that it was done and continues to be 
done. 
TyYPEs OF PERIL 


From this background it is in order to ask what are the perils 
that threaten standards. Not one of the standards nor perils 
relating to it can be discussed in separation from the others, 
because they are set together in a pattern. The perils are numer- 
ous and varied. Among them are, first, the disorganization of 
the teaching staffs by reduction in their number and the conse- 
quent excessive load for those who remain, the transfer from their 
proper field to a field or fields of which they have little knowledge 
and the nearly complete abolition of vacations with opportunity 
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for rest or study. The old maxim ‘‘all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy”’ is likely to find application in many faculties, 
The kind of work done imposes peculiar stresses. The units of 
instruction are large, the degrees of preparation among the stu. 
dents are extremely variable, and the speed required to cover the 
assignments is exhausting. It will not be surprising if many 
teachers go stale or break in health. 

A second peril is in the shortened semester, with 12 to 16 weeks 
replacing the former 18 weeks, and in the correspondingly short- 
ened year in many institutions. Lafayette College announces 
four quarters of 10 weeks each as constituting a full year. Other 
colleges announce academic years varying from 40 to 49 weeks, 
In nearly all cases the undergraduate course is to be compressed 
into two and a half to three calendar years. What these changes 
and variations may mean to the values of education cannot now 
be estimated, but at least comparability among institutions as to 
the time element in education has practically disappeared. 

A third peril is in the acceptance of substitutes of questionable 
value for the established and tested courses. The Armed Forces 
Institute has more than a thousand courses, which in due season 
will be presented for credit. Some of them are closely related 
to established undergraduate courses and may readily be re- 
garded as satisfactory substitutes, but many are so remotely 
related or so completely different as to have no recognizable value 
toward an academic degree. Substitutes much less worthy also 
will be proposed from various sources. 

A fourth peril is in the granting of blanket credit for service 
with the armed forces. The North Central recommended that not 
more than one-half of a semester’s credit be allowed for the basic 
training course included in the first thirteen weeks in the armed 
forces and that it be assigned only to physical education, hygiene, 
military training or electives. Many institutions have gone much 
beyond that suggestion. There is grave danger of a scandalous 
competition, as after War I, in granting credit for work that has 
not been done. The Osborn Report (Brig. Gen. Frederick H. 
Osborn, Chairman) says that then ‘‘a misguided outpouring of 
sentiment often resulted in a scheme of accrediting by which a 
term of service as a machine gunner emerged as the equivalent 
of a full term of study in high school or college.’’ In the long run 
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this not only damages the college concerned, but, as the Report 
adds, it is ‘‘ particularly unfair to the person who seems initially 
to be favored by it.’’ 


STANDARDS OF ADMISSION 


All these perils, and others not mentioned, have a direct rela- 
tion to the subject to which I now shall give special attention, 
Standards of Admission. The laxity that begins at the gateway 
has pervasive effects throughout the undergraduate course and 
beyond it into the graduate and professional courses. That is the 
reason for the definiteness with which requirements have been 
prescribed. An example is the Methodist University Senate 
statement adopted in 1940. It is somewhat less rigid than were 
previous statements by the Senate and by other agencies. De- 
signed to include the essentials, it leaves room for variations and 
exceptions, though in form rather than in substance. This will 
be apparent if the qualifying words are carefully noted. 


The usual requirement for admission shall be graduation 
from an approved secondary school with the minimum of 
fifteen units (eleven such units from a three-year senior high 
school), or the equivalent as shown by examination. Candi- 
dates from secondary schools requiring more than four years 
for graduation may be accepted on transcripts showing the 
full equivalent of graduation from a four-year secondary 
school. Among the units accepted should be three or more 
sequences of subject matter adapted to the curriculum of the 
institution where admission is sought. Supplementary psy- 
chological or achievement tests should normally be given and 
qualitative conditions should be applied. Orientation and 
guidance programs should always be provided by the college. 


As liberal as this statement is, I should be surprised to find 
that all our colleges and universities are observing it. There is 
no way to make a complete check, but reports and certain simple 
deductions from known facts indicate that departures from its 
letter and even its spirit are well under way. The surprise will 
be still greater if accelerated and wider departures do not occur 
as the war goes on and the stresses on educational institutions 
increase. Reasons, sufficient for the moment, will be advanced 
for doing what would be regarded in normal times as wholly 
unsound. 
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Forms or AVOIDANCE 


Up to the present the stated requirements for admission have 
remained unchanged, but their application has been modified 
mainly in three ways. First, students are being admitted who 
lack some of the customary sequences or prerequisites. That may 
be an overdue step in the right direction if taken with sufficient 
circumspection. Indeed, the question might be raised—why 
sequences at all or any system of prescribed subjects? That may 
sound strange coming from one whose educational nurturing was 
mainly on the classics, mathematics, philosophy and psychology, 
But I have never been able to see that any particular subject, or 
grouping of subjects, is sacred as an entrance requirement. 
Quality in work of sufficient extent to give the needed intellectual 
development is the important consideration. That is a view I 
long have held. It was strengthened by five years of close associ- 
ation with Stanford University where ‘‘the only prescribed sub- 
ject for admission . . . is English, two units after the ninth 
grade.’’ The catalog further says that ‘‘the University is pre 
pared to recognize for entrance credit . . . any subject having 
an established place in the secondary school curriculum in which 
adequate instruction is given and which is pursued to satisfactory 
results.’’ Of course, an applicant who lacked subjects essential 
as tools for some college courses would have to acquire them, 
probably without credit, but meanwhile he could go on with the 
work which he was prepared to do. This view seems to me to be 
not only expedient for the present, but completely in accord with 
the long-range interests of both individuals and society. Per- 
haps I should add that I never have been able to persuade a 
faculty to adopt it in full. 

Second, students who have not graduated from high school are 
being admitted. This began with a provision that they must 
have not fewer than fourteen standard units with at least a ‘‘B” 
average. Many high school students have arrived at that point 
a half year before they are due to graduate. To keep them in 
high school to make up the deficiency is mostly a waste of time 
and opportunity. They have little incentive and even if they 
register for additional courses the work done is likely to be of 
poor quality. Going on to college and making up the deficiency 
there is in every respect advantageous and should be so recog- 
nized by the standardizing agencies. 
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But now the limitations at first imposed have largely vanished. 
Students who lack the entire fourth year of high school and whose 
records are not impressive, are being received and placed at once 
in accelerated programs where the deficiencies will not be met and 
where, as President Robert M. Hutchins says, ‘‘more waste, water, 
and frivolity in the guise of ‘war courses’ ’’ has been added. Nor 
is this all. Students who have completed only the second year 
of high school are being received and at once given college rank- 
ing. The completion of the course and the attainment of the 
bachelor’s degree are expected to be accomplished in periods 
varying from two years to five years. At least one year is to be 
squeezed out in the process, but without any guarantee that there 
will be less of the alleged ‘‘ water’’ in the course. 

These successive movements, each with increasing disregard for 
fundamental laws of maturation and for intellectual achievement, 
are to be viewed with deep concern and disapproval. The short 
way they offer may prove to be the long way to the desired goal 
or a detour with a blind end. They not only involve hazards to 
the success and happiness of individuals, but they also imperil the 
highest interests of our democracy, which can never have too 
many thoroughly educated men. Whatever measures can be 
taken to check them, should at once be put into effect. 

Third, older men and women who have little or no high school 
work to their credit are being accepted. It is to be presumed 
that they are required to give evidence by examination of their 
ability to do college work. The full proof, though, could be given 
only by their successful completion of the courses in which they 
register. Each college could readily work out means of satis- 
fying itself with regard to the natural ability, intellectual attain- 
ment and prospective achievement of such candidates. If the 
tests are carefully devised and honestly administered, there seems 
to be no good reason against the admission of those who pass them 
with distinction or with the lesser ranking considered predictive 
of success. Though the catalog of Albion College names gradu- 
ation from high school as a condition of admission, I long have 
believed that.exceptions should be made in special cases of proved 
merit. Now that we are in a long war and the country will suffer, 
as the Osborn Report says, extensive educational shortages or 
deficits that cannot be made up for many years, possibly never, 
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the doors of the college should be open to all who can do the work 
and who have the ambition and tenacity of purpose to doit. Our 
responsibility is not to close doors, but to keep them open to every 
candidate of requisite quality, and to see that whatever is done 
within our colleges is soundly conceived and effectively executed, 

Various other modifications or free interpretations of entrance 
requirements are being made. The old debate concerning foreign 
languages goes on and in many instances the formal requirement 
is lessened or waived. More credits in vocational subjects are 
being accepted as accommodations to present conditions. Insig. 
tence upon high grades from the secondary schools has definitely 
faded in practice whether or not it is acknowledged in catalog 
statements. A boy whom Albion College rejected this year be 
cause of unsatisfactory scholarship and the lack of a recommenda. 
tion from his high school principal was accepted by a famous 
eastern college, apparently without undue pressure having been 
exercised in his behalf. Probably most of us know of similar 
instances where a bar has been lowered for reasons that doubtless 
were considered adequate by the college concerned. The occa- 
sional cases are of little consequence; it is important, though, that 
there be no general dropping of bars, either as a response to a 
prevailing sentiment or as a means of securing more students. 
That would not be an effective way of making good the educa- 
tional shortages of the country, particularly at the highest levels 
where they will be proportionately greatest. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


The interpretation and application of standards are likely to 
be profoundly affected by conditions at the end of the war and 
new formulations may become necessary. The colleges will have 
to provide on the same campus for widely different classes or 
types. There will be boys and girls who were too young to par- 
ticipate in the war or to any great extent in industry. There will 
be men and women returning from war and industry. Not all 
of them will be our own former students, coming back to us and 
fitting into a pattern we have retained. They will come from 
everywhere and with many varying degrees of advancement. If 
they completed high school before the war, they can be placed 
without much difficulty. But the number of that kind may be 
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relatively small. Those who have not graduated from high school 
will present a variety of studies and experiences to be evaluated. 
Among them will be the thousand or more courses offered by the 
Armed Forces Institute, to which reference has previously been 
made. There will be genuine difficulty in assigning to these 
courses the educational values with which they should be credited 
and thus properly placing the men who present them. 

In another and perhaps more difficult classification will be 
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IS are those who have done some college work and who will present it 
Insis. together with other studies and experiences to be evaluated as a 
nitely means of determining their advanced standing. It is not even 
talog improbable that the enforced traveling they did as they were 
r be shifted from training camp to training camp in this country may 
enda- be offered for credit as part of a liberal education! The determi- 





nation of rank, says the Osborn Report ‘‘can and should be 
gauged by objective tests disclosing where the individual fits into 







nilar the course of study he desires to pursue after the war.’’ Let us 
tess hope that it can and will be done with more success than now 
occa. seems likely. 





The procedures necessary to deal with the varied conditions 
will bristle with difficulties. The administrative officers will need 
comprehensive knowledge, sound judgment and wisdom that goes 
beyond both formal knowledge and balanced judgment. Caution 
must be exercised, but technicalities must not be permitted to 
stand in the way of those who had no choice about the interrup- 
tion of their education. The guiding principles in the compli- 
cated adjustments must be the welfare of the individual and the 
largest contribution to the common good, which, of course, will 
take into account the preservation and continued development of 
a sound system of education. 
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Dua PROGRAMS 





yar- 
vill It is obvious that the colleges will have to provide dual pro- 
all grams, alike in some respects, but differing in various ways. How 





long the necessity will continue no one can tell, but probably for 
not less than four years. One program will be for the civilian 
students who have not participated in the war and who do not 
wish to pursue an accelerated program. Some might be included 
who were in the war and who were weary of speed-ups and forced 
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marches. There is no doubt in my mind that a rather leisurely 
education with ample time for ‘‘growing up’’ is desirable for 
most young people and is in the public interest. 

The other program will need to be streamlined and to give full 
allowance for the natural impatience of men and women who have 
had their education interrupted to get on with it as rapidly as 
possible. They will want to move into their life work, whatever 
it may be; to marry and take up the responsibilities of a home, 
They probably will be moderately content to miss some of the 
refinements of higher education if they can obtain quickly the 
essentials to personal advancement and good citizenship. The 
number in this class will be large and will continue for several 
years. The requisite adjustment is not wholly a question of the 
future. Some of the men are returning now, as more than seventy 
thousand soldiers and sailors are being released each month. By 
next semester, or at the latest by next fall, the colleges will have 
to be prepared to admit them, determine their standing and pro- 
vide suitable programs for them. 

For both of these groups the aim should be to give as much 
insight as possible into the humanities and the cultural values of 
our civilization. Liberal education is not for leaders only. Upon 
its general diffusion depends the stability of society. ‘‘No free 
democratic society can be maintained on a materialistic philoso- 
phy. Democracy is grounded in a deep faith in personality, its 
rights, its possibilities, its moral obligations, its capacity in a 
pinch to serve God rather than man’’ (Harry Emerson Fosdick). 


EXPERIMENTATION 


The present and the near future afford a matchless opportunity 
for experimentation with standards of admission and all the 
eriteria of higher education. Men of high estate in Washington 
have been accused of playing politics with human lives. Cer- 
tainly the colleges do not wish to try dangerous or trifling experi- 
ments with human careers and destinies. But many things in 
education have long been questioned and this may be a favorable 
time to seek for answers. In our standards for admission are we 
asking for qualifications that are neither essential nor determina- 
tive? In our procedures for advancing students are we using 
tests and measurements that are fallacious or subject to extreme 
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error? Are there gaps in general education that ought to be 
closed and superfluous or non-essential materials that should be 
permanently eliminated? These are only a few of the many 
questions brought into sharp relief by the conditions which now 
surround us and which are likely to continue for a long time. 

No college can go it alone in finding answers, although every 
college should be alert and inquiring. It is a time for surveys 
of the intimate kind and a time for pooling and disseminating 
whatever knowledge may be acquired. Together, we may be able 
to set some stakes that will be both restrictive and directive in the 
midst of this nearly universal chaos. 


INTEGRITY AND Goop JUDGMENT 


As far as our individual institutions are concerned we come 
down to a question of fundamental integrity. Whatever expedi- 
ency may suggest, are we firmly resolved to hold fast to that 
which we believe to be good in theory and practice and at the 
same time to search eagerly for better views and methods? Dur- 
ing World War I there were many confident predictions of revo- 
lations in education. They did not come to pass. Again the air 
is filled with prophecies and many institutions are hastening to 
reorganize in accord with them. I, for one, do not believe that 
the education which has developed through many generations is 
so wrong and futile that the extemporizations made in response 
to the needs of a world war will bring about a permanent change 
of major proportions. Dartmouth College was among the very 
first colleges to adopt an accelerated program and to go practi- 
eally all-out in government service. In a letter written Novem- 
ber 3, 1943, to a friend of mine by the Dean of Freshmen and 
Director of Admissions, Robert C. Strong, he said, ‘‘ Everyone in 
Hanover subscribes to your feeling (in regard to the ‘speed-up’) 
and we look forward to the day and hope that it will come soon, 
when the word acceleration will be completely forgotten as a col- 
lege procedure.’’ That feeling is widely shared and it will be 
an effective force in shaping postwar education. 

We know that in the midst of so many changes and upheavals 
the colleges cannot go along totally unreconstructed. As Chan- 
cellor William Pearson Tolley said in a recent speech—‘‘If the 
school is to prepare for life in the world of tomorrow, it must 
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train its students for citizenship, for health, for leisure, for mar. 
riage and for home, for racial understanding and for inter. 
national good will and brotherhood. It must teach values as wel] 
as facts. It must teach faith and hope, love and courage. And 
in so doing it must fill old needs in better ways, finding new 
methods of discharging both old and new responsibilities.’’ 

All of us are in essential agreement with that view. But let 
whatever reconstructions are necessary be made in considered 
judgment and clear perspective, not in panic nor under the lure 
of opportunism. In regard to the present and to much of the 
recent past there is too much truth in T. §S. Stribling’s remark 
that ‘‘ American Education is like a man who continuously builds 
new homes for himself and never lives in one. He perishes 
running here and there with stones and blueprints.’’ The danger 
is imminent that education will do still more running to and fro 
in the next decade, with even less of value to show for its activity 
unless thoughtfulness, discriminating judgment and comprehend- 
ing wisdom are exercised. 

There is an interesting and pertinent story concerning William 
Fox, the movie magnate. He was engaged in a legal and financial 
battle that threatened to ruin him. He was frantic, but his 
sister-in-law, who also was involved, remained calm. He said to 
her in exasperation, ‘‘ Don’t you realize what all this means to us? 
How can you be so calm?’’ She replied, ‘‘Yes, William. I 
understand it perfectly, and that is why I am calm. I do not 
propose to lose my head just when I am going to need it most.’’ 








THE BIG FOUR AND THE EDUCATION OF THE 
FUTURE 
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[THE nineteenth century was the century of science. Scientific 
it let discoveries and inventions transformed men’s ways of living 
lered and thinking more than in all the centuries that preceded it. 
lure The twentieth century is the century of technology, of the appli- 
the eation of science to all forms of industry which has progressed to 
nark an amazing extent. The transformation of life has proceeded 
uilds even more rapidly than in the nineteenth century. The immense 
shes possibilities of technology were employed in France, Britain and 
ager the United States to raise the standard of living of the people. 
fro They were used by Germany, Japan and Russia to prepare for 
vity war, offensive war in the case of Germany and Japan, defensive 
nd. war in the case of Russia. To prepare rapidly and efficiently for 





twentieth century war demands increased control of the lives and 






iam property of the people. Hence technology in Germany, Japan 
a and Russia was accompanied by totalitarianism. When Germany 
and Japan had completed their preparations for war, they struck. 






The unprepared democracies in turn were compelled to assume a 
control over the lives and property of their peoples which though 
not amounting to totalitarianism was wholly foreign to their way 
of life. For survival the democracies were compelled to devote 
their attention almost exclusively to the application of technology 
to war purposes. In their schools and colleges the subjects which 
underlie a humane civilization, the humanities, were greatly re- 
duced in amount. At the present moment, therefore, in almost 
all countries technical subjects are in the ascendant in institutions 
of learning and either complete or modified totalitarianism in the 
administration ef government. It is expected today that, the 
Allied Nations will win the war. In preparation for the peace 
which will follow it is reasonable to consider what kind of eiviliza- 
tion the leading Allies, Britain, the United States, Russia and 
China, will strive for and what subjects of study in their institu- 
tions of learning their education will emphasize. For in all 
probability the Big Four will set the pattern that will be followed 


by other nations. 
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BRITAIN 


Britain is moving to the left. The bombing of London and 
other great centers had a profound influence upon public opinion 
as to the need of social reform and social reconstruction. Britain 
waked to the importance of the greatest asset a nation can have: 
the individual citizen, especially the young citizen. Program; 
for housing reform, for slum clearance, for the depressed areas, 
for implementing the Beveridge Plan have been drawn up. Par. 
ticularly is it true that Britain has become education-conscioys 
as never before and in no field of social activity is there a greater 
determination to bring about reform than in education. Just as 
Hitler used the school to spread Nazi doctrines among the German 
people, the British are determined to use education to build 4 
more humane civilization in home affairs and an intelligent under. 
standing in foreign affairs. The technical subjects will retain 
their place in the curriculum but the humanistic branches will be 

strongly emphasized.’ 

’ British education in the near future is outlined in the White 
Paper issued by the government in July, 1943. I quote from the 
Introduction of the White Paper: 


The Government’s purpose in putting forward the re- 
forms described in this Paper is to secure for children a 
happier childhood and a better start in life; to ensure a 
fuller measure of education and opportunity for young 
people and to provide means for all of developing the vari- 
ous talents with which they are endowed and so enriching 
the inheritance of the country whose citizens they are. 
The new educational opportunities must not, therefore, be 
of a single pattern. It is just as important to achieve 
diversity as it is to ensure equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. But such diversity must not impair the social 
unity within the educational system which will open the 
way to a more closely knit society and give us strength to 
face the tasks ahead. . . . In the youth of the nation we 
have our greatest national asset. Even on a basis of 
mere expediency, we cannot afford not to develop this 
asset to the greatest advantage. It is the object of the 
present proposals to strengthen and inspire the younger 
generation. 


To implement the provisions of the White Paper the age for 


— leaving school is advanced at once to fifteen and as soon as 


possible to sixteen. At thirteen a final attempt will be made 
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to determine as far as possible the aptitudes of the pupil in 





lon and order to decide upon the nature of his future education. The 
Opinion economic status of the pupil is always taken into considera- 
Britain tion, but if he is manually minded and shows an interest in ele- 






a have; mentary science and machinery he is channelled off into the 
OgTams technical secondary school; if he shows rather an interest in 
affairs of commerce and business he is directed to the modern, 






Par ie., the commercial, secondary school; if he is obviously of the 
ascious intellectual type he is placed in the grammar, i.e., the academic 
eater secondary school. During this entire period the provision of 






ust as school meals and milk will be made obligatory and the benefits 
erman of medical inspection and treatment will be available without 
uild a charge. In recognition of the special place of religious instruc- 






under. tion in the school life of Britain, provision is made for daily 
retain religious exercises of a spiritual but non-denominational char- 
vill be @ . acter. An attempt is made to secure a better integration of the 





denominational school with the national system and all schools 
outside the national system are brought under an effective method 
of inspection and registration. 

After leaving school at sixteen, the pupil must participate 
in-compulsory part time education until eighteen. So-called 
“Young Peoples’ Colleges’’ which are either to be attached to 
industrial or commercial establishments or to be built separately, 
will provide training and instruction in a program of work under 
the supervision of the Board of Education. It is hoped that the 
Young Peoples’ Colleges will become centers of recreation and 
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leges will also become centers of adult education. 

The Workers Educational Association is an influential organi- 
zation which has conducted programs of adult education during 
the past forty years in diversified fields of study with emphasis 
upon the humanistic rather than the technical branches. The 
White Paper envisages an extension of this program among 
groups of people other than workers. In fact it anticipates a 
voluntary return to school or college of men and women during 
vacation periods and especially after retirement from productive 
labor. The introduction of each portion of the plan outlined in 
the White Paper is, of course, dependent upon the ‘financial 
resources available but the British expect them to be forthcoming. 
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‘‘Youth Movements’’ and that the detached Young Peoples’ Col- _ 
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The White Paper is the Magna Carta of the elementary and 
secondary school of England and Wales. It does not prescribe 
for higher education. The universities of Britain like our own 
are crowded today with soldier students. The administration, 
curriculum and methods have been modified to meet their needs 
but not to so great an extent as with us. It is expected that such 
improvements as the experience of the war indicated will be ab- 
sorbed but that a rapid return will be made to increased emphasis 
upon the humanistic subjects. Obviously, the British member of 
the ‘‘Big Four’’ is planning a kind of education necessary as ] 
said, for a humane civilization in home affairs and an intelligent 
understanding in foreign affairs. 


Russia 


Russia is moving to the right. International cooperation is 
supplanting international vituperation. Russia in recent years 
has been influenced by the West away from extremism just as the 
West has been influenced by Russia in the direction of state con- 
trol. In industry, piece work, bonuses for overtime, practically 


all labor devices of the capitalistic regime have been resumed. 
In the army, distinctions between officers and men are rigid. 
Saluting and other discarded practices of Czarist armies have 
been revived. The different ranks in diplomacy and government 
administration are carefully observed. Russia is unified as never 
before, undesirable elements have been ruthlessly eliminated, 
and nationalism is gradually supplanting socialism as the chief 
objective. A new governing class is in process of formation. 
The bureaucrat of high rank and the technician, because of the 
compelling need of their services, form the new aristocracy who 
receive higher wages, better housing and other privileges. The 
machine has been the god of Russia since the last war and in 
education technology has supplanted the humanities. Because 
of the devastation and need for rehabilitation it will continue to 
do so. Russia will remain totalitarian but undertake activities 
in the direction of a more humane materialistic civilization at 
home and international cooperation for peace and security abroad. 

It is unnecessary to speak at length about the accomplishments 
of the Soviets in spreading education among all ages from infancy 
to adulthood and about their use of the most modern devices, like 
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the radio and the cinema, for educational purposes. When World 
War I broke out in 1914 illiteracy in Russia amounted to 60 per 
cent; in 1939 it was 18.8 per cent. In 1914 there were about 8 
million pupils in Russian elementary and secondary schools; 
according to the census of 1939 there were almost 32 million. 
At the start of World War I there were slightly more than 100,000 
in institutions of higher education; by World War II, in the 
neighborhood of 600,000. In 1939 almost 90 per cent of the 
population with a secondary education and 70 per cent with a 
higher education were under 40 years of age. This means that 
they had received their education and their ideals of life under 
the Soviet regime. It ought to be mentioned that illiteracy was 
overcome among the people of some tribes in Siberia that had not 
even an alphabet until provided one by the Soviet regime. 

As previously mentioned, during the whole period since the 
Revolution of 1917 the machine has been the god of the Soviets. 
It was by means of the machine that their leaders expected to put 
Russia upon an economic and political equality with the great in- 
dustrial countries of the West. This objective is reflected in 
their educational system. From beginning to end, but particu- 
larly in secondary and higher education, applied scientific and 
technical subjects almost monopolize attention. The humanistic 
subjects occupy a very inferior place. The Soviets believed that 
they had to prepare for the assault of some capitalistic state or 
group of states of the West and that they must intensify the devo- 
tion of the people to the ‘‘Socialist Fatherland’’ by teaching the 
social sciences and humanities not objectively but entirely from 
the communistic standpoint. When I was in Russia in 1934 
I thought I saw a growing spirit of nationalism but the Com- 
missar of Education laughed the idea to scorn and insisted that 
internationalism was still their objective. That is certainly not 
true to-day and this war has greatly stimulated the movement 
toward nationalism. The Soviets have been sincere in abolishing 
the Comintern. Moreover, despite the hardships of life, workers 
and peasants felt that they had been treated as persons under the 
Soviets and had enjoyed a degree of respect as persons that they 
had never had under the Czarist regime. That explains to a 
great extent their spirit of nationalism to-day. They have been 
thoroughly informed by the government about the cruelties and 
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brutalities committed by the Nazis upon subjugated populations, 


The term ‘‘Russia’’ which had almost disappeared from genera] 
use now became the symbol of everything the people held dear 
and were willing to die for. And we know to-day the splendid 
victories which have resulted from their terrible sacrifices. 

Russia has suffered dreadful devastation in this war. The im. 
mediate postwar period will be of necessity devoted to rehabilita- 
tion for which peace is essential. Technology will again be the 
primary reliance for reconstruction. Technical studies will re. 
main predominant in the curriculum of schools and universities, 
The social sciences and the humanities will continue to be taught 
from the standpoint of state socialism but there will probably be 
an absence of the bitter diatribes formerly directed against west- 
ern capitalism. The move toward the right is made evident in 
education. In 1917 education was made free from the kinder- 
garten to the university. In 1938 a government decree provided 
that thereafter only elementary education shall be free—an indi- 
cation of the move away from the ‘‘classless society’’ despite 
adherence to ideology. Since then coeducation has been abol- 
ished. As mentioned above, Russia no doubt will remain totali- 
tarian after the war but will undertake activities in the direction 
of a more humane materialistic civilization at home and interna- 
tional cooperation for peace and security abroad. 


CHINA 


China is moving in the direction of Fascism. There is no more 
inspiring page in twentieth century history than that dealing 
with the Renaissance of China, a Renaissance, the work primarily 
of students. After almost twenty years of turmoil following the 
Revolution of 1911 and under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, 
China again became unified in 1929 only finally to have its unity 
destroyed by the immoral invasion of the Japanese eight years 
later. During the past seven years the sacrifices of the Chinese 
people have been enormous. Millions have died in battle and 
from exposure and starvation. The Chinese have seen eities re- 
dued to rubble and provinces laid waste. But their spirit has 
remained steadfast. The world was filled with admiration at the 
story of 50,000,000 people laden with such belongings as they 
could gather together who trekked on foot to the open spaces of 
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ations, their Far West. It was the story over again of the pioneer 
eneral ff expansion to our own West only this time crowded into a few 
| dear ff years instead of taking several generations. With us it was 





yluntary with a noble motive; with them it was forced, the result 
of war. Patriots dismantled factories to carry machinery with 
them and set up munition plants distant from Japanese armies. 
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rilita. Scholars and students loaded themselves with books and labora- 
é the tory materials to improvise universities in order to maintain 
ll re. geademic life. Under such circumstances it was difficult for the 
‘ities, Chinese government to maintain adequate administrative control, 
ught and with the passage of time that condition has not improved. 

ly be I have mentioned that it was the students who were the first to 
west- rally to the support of Sun Yat-sen in the establishment of the 
it in Republic. Though thousands of Chinese students had studied in 
der- Japan after 1905, when Japan defeated Russia in war, the leaders 
ided of the movement were students who had studied in the West, 
ndi- especially in the United States, or in American missionary schools 
Pite and colleges in China. They had learned from their American 
bol- teachers much about nationalism and democracy, the right to 
tali- liberty and the pursuit of happiness. They had learned another 
tion great lesson, namely, that Western civilization was strong because 
na- it was based upon science—military science, administrative 






science, industrial science. These students returned home fired 
with a determination to spread nationalism and Western culture, 
especially in the field of science, in their own country and thereby 
free it from foreign domination. They rallied to their support 
the laborer and, to a less extent, the peasant. They initiated an 
Oriental Renaissance. 

There were immense obstacles to overcome. The Manchu 


















ek, regime was corrupt and honeycombed with grafters. Until 
ity Chiang Kai-shek unified the country in 1929 conditions had 
rs changed but little in political life. Most politicians were chiefly 
Se concerned with a scramble for place and profit. In the West the 
nd greatest force for maintaining restraint upon official dereliction 
"e- is that of public opinion. To develop public opinion requires 
as not only time but a literate people interested in public affairs. 
he The Chinese were far from being such a people. Hence the or- 
y ganization of the Mass Education Movement was undertaken by 






James Yen, a graduate of Yale University, with splendid later 
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results. There had already been organized the Kuomintang, , 
self-constituted oligarchy similar to the ones that controlled Rug. 
sia, Italy, and Germany. The Kuomintang was intended to have 
only temporary control until the democratically organized loca) 
government traditional in China could be developed into a demo. 
cratic central government. No one-party government has yet 
succeeded in transforming itself into a democracy. China has 
absorbed and realized the concept of nationalism from the West, 
a concept entirely foreign to its traditions. It has not yet ab 
sorbed and implemented the far more difficult concept of demoe. 
racy. Whatever degree of success might have been obtained in 
doing so was ruined by the Japanese invasion in 1937. 

The sacrifices of the Chinese people during seven years of war 
have been enormous and the end is not in sight. Their hope for 
military and material assistance from the West has gradually 
waned. The people are war weary and the bonds of cooperation 
have been relaxed almost everywhere and wholly dissolved in 
some places. Old abuses are reviving. In civil life landlordism 
and usury are again strong. In official life nepotism and graft 
have returned. Inflation is almost wholly out of bounds and has 
reduced teachers and civil servants on fixed salaries nearly to 
starvation conditions. The black market exists everywhere. The 
situation seems to the group in control of the Kuomintang to be 
so serious as to demand increasingly strong measures of control. 
But strong government fs not necessarily good government. 

With pathetically inadequate equipment educators have been 
carrying on. Miserably paid and without books and necessary 
apparatus they have nevertheless kept the flame of learning burn- 
ing. Nor are material obstacles the only ones. The expression 
of ideas is much restricted. Rigid censorship limits the expres- 
sion of ideas in the press. Surveillance in educational institu- 
tions restricts freedom of teaching. People suspected of opinions 
unfriendly to the official views lose government positions. Teach- 
ers and students out of favor with the Kuomintang cannot secure 
passports to come to the United States for purposes of study. 
Criticism of such measures is mounting and the belief is develop- 
ing among a good many that instead of the Chinese government 
moving further toward, it is moving further from democracy. 
When these spiritual burdens are added to the terrible physical 
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hardships of actual living, and without the stimulus to confidence 
given by military victories as in the case of Russia and Britain, 
itis entirely understandable that the war weariness of the Chinese 
should be greater than that of the British or the Russians and that 
their morale should be lower. 

- Obviously the burden of reconstruction in China in the postwar 
period will be enormous. China cannot of itself support the 
burden. She must look for help to her friends and she regards 


’ America, rightly I think, her best friend. But America must co- 


operate with China in reconstruction upon terms of equality. To 
rebuild destroyed schools, libraries, museums and universities, 
to provide books and apparatus, to give teachers at least a living 
wage, form only the beginning of wisdom in this matter. Open- 
ing willingly all avenues of information, adventuring freely in 


.the different fields of research, granting gladly frank expression 


of opinion, welcoming divergencies of views are necessary ele- 
ments in a democratic culture. The friends of China, among 
whom I am glad to be enrolled, are not hypercritical in emphasiz- 
ing these elements in reconstruction. In the after-war period 
China also, like Russia, must place reliance primarily upon the 
various applications of technology but it must not forget its age- . 
long tradition in literature, philosophy and art. . Only by a bal- 
anced devotion to things spiritual as well as things material can 
the humane civilization hoped for by China’s best be realized. 


- Tae Untrep States 


The United States is in danger of becoming reactionary. The 
fervor for reform is almost spent. The National Resources Plan- 
ning Board which might have provided something akin to the 
Beveridge Plan has been abolished. The one hundred million 
dollars on the point of being voted for education by Congress was 
finally rejected. Even the father of the New Deal is questioning 
the wisdom of further support of his child. 

Of the Big Four the United States has as yet suffered least in 
this war. Its armies have had a smaller number of casualties, its 
cities have escaped being bombed from the air, its fields have not 
been ravaged by invading armies, its people have not suffered 
from hunger and exposure. It would seem to follow that its civil 
affairs, including educational affairs, ought to be in sound condi- 
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tion and its chief problems on the way to solution. Such is not 
the case. There exists much confusion. The labor situation re. 
sulting from strikes and unwise legislation is bad. The problems 
of prices, inflation, adequate taxation, soldier voting have received 
only inadequate and inept attention from Congress, attention 
characterized by a lack of courage and vision because Congress 
is more concerned with the approaching Presidential election than 
with attempts at wise solutions of these problems. Educators 
are deeply concerned with these questions. But it may be asked 
whether they have been more successful in solving their own im- 
mediate problems. 

The military accomplishment of the United States since it went 
into the war has been amazing. Entering the conflict almost 
wholly unprepared, in two years it raised great armies and pro- 
duced armaments in numbers and kinds that seemed impossible 
in the beginning and that have astonished the world. Its achieve- 
ment is a tribute to the initiative and enterprise of its citizens. 
It is also to a great extent the result of its system of education. 
For education since World War I has placed a constantly increas- 
ing emphasis upon science and the application of science to indus- 
try. It has been difficult for a new subject to obtain a hearing 
unless it was dubbed ‘‘scientific.’” The method of rigid scientific 
analysis was often taken over in the studies of the humanities 
and social sciences with dubious results, certainly with a loss of 
moral fervor so needed in the recent period of disillusionment and 
eynicism. Foreigners are filled with admiration at our achieve- 
ments in material things but almost down to the day we entered 
the war they have regarded us somewhat as the Athenians re- 
garded the Macedonians, namely, as a strong and virile people 
but without culture. They were mistaken. Since World War I 
they have sent their sons and daughters here chiefly to attend our 
industrial and commercial schools and learn our techniques in 
order to apply them to their home affairs. The sons and daugh- 
ters returned with that knowledge but also with a strong appre- 
ciation of our achievements in things of the spirit, in art and 
music and literature and philosophy. 

As in every country, our educators placed their resources at 
the disposal of the government when we entered the war. That 
was essential and was rapidly followed by modifications in admin- 
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istration and in the curriculum of our colleges, placing increased 
emphasis upon the technological subjects necessary to train 
soldier students to help win the war. It is a question, however, 
whether the educators did not yield too readily to the military in 
the administration of their institutions and too far in the exten- 
sion of technical subjects. Certainly they are agreed upon no 
positive program of action in the post-war world. It is the duty 
of the military to teach youth how best to destroy, whether it be 
life or property. It is the duty of the educator to teach youth 
how to conserve. The tools of the military are things of destruc- 
tion and their methods those provided by technology. The tools 
of the educator are the subjects that underlie a humane civiliza- 
tion. When the victory is won science and technology will un- 
questionably retain their place in the curriculum. But the 
humane subjects must recover theirs. For we are children of 
the Christian tradition and believe, though we do not always 
realize the dictum of Jesus that ‘‘It is the spirit that giveth life.’’ 
Only when both technical and humane subjects are taught our 
students can we expect the reforms necessary to realize a humane 
civilization at home and an international understanding requisite 
for a world order that will maintain peace, security and justice. 

It is almost impossible to conceive the condition of ruin in most 
of Europe and a large part of Asia at the present time. The 
ravaged countries will of necessity devote themselves for some 
years to rebuilding their destroyed agencies of civilization. Their 
institutions of learning must assist in that work. They will of 
necessity greatly emphasize the technical branches of learning in 
their educational institutions. This will be true of Russia and 
China. What will be the attitude of the other two of the Big 
Four? The British have announced theirs: a return to emphasis 
upon the humanities. The attitude of our educators has appar- 
ently not yet been determined. 

It will require the utmost exertions of the people of the devas- 
tated countries and the most generous help of their neighbors to 
recover from this worst disaster in human history. The lamps 
of learning, the universities, have been greatly dimmed.* If they 
are not to be wholly extinguished it is particularly we that must 
share in their maintenance physically and spiritually. God 
grant that we may measure up to the task! : 











RECONSTRUCTION OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


JAMES P. BAXTER, IIT 
PRESIDENT, WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


WHEN the Commission on Liberal Education was formed, late 
in 1942, the Association of American Colleges assigned to it 
the task of keeping ‘‘continuously before the American people the 
wisdom of maintaining liberal education during and after the 
war.’’ In partial fulfillment of this directive, the Commission 
drew up a report, published in the May, 1943, issue of the 
BULLETIN, and gave it widespread distribution. A news release, 
timed to break in the Sunday papers of May 23, was sent to 1894 
daily newspapers throughout the country, of which 506 publish 
on Sunday, together with a booklet summarizing the report, 
Seven thousand copies of the booklet were sent out to newspapers, 
magazines, radio commentators, teachers, parent-teacher and 
school journals, college alumni journals, selected state, county 
and city school officers, heads of Canadian and American colleges 
and universities, leaders of industry and labor, members of the 
Congress, State Governors and mayors of the principal cities. 

In addition to full coverage by the metropolitan press, the 
Associated Press, on its advance wire, sent out a detailed account 
of the findings of the Commission and the International News 
Service assigned a special writer to the study, and distributed 
his story by wire. Favorable editorial comment greeted the 
report in all sections of the country. Six thousand copies of the 
report as it appeared in the BULLETIN were sold to colleges for 
use by various committees engaged in revising curricula to meet 
postwar needs. 

The first task on the program of the Commission for 1944 is to 
follow up and, where possible, to aid the work of such committees. 
It is not enough to collect the final reports of these groups, some 
of which may be watered down in the process of compilation. 
We hope to send representatives of the Commission to various 
campuses and to bring to a meeting of the Commission men from 
various regions familiar with the excellent studies underway 
there. At the same time we shall atempt to assess the many 
useful lessons learned by American colleges and universities in 
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developing special programs to meet the needs of the Army and 
Navy. 

i of the gravest educational problems we face is the impend- 
ing shortage of first-rate college teachers. It is too much to 
expect that the Army and Navy will release to the colleges 
directly after the armistices the trained teachers in the services. 
Many of them will be needed for teaching soldiers and soldiers 
overseas in the period prior to demobilization. The vocational 
counselors in the Army and Navy should be urged to call atten- 
tion to the attractive opportunities in the teaching field. Much 
effective recruitment might be accomplished if college teachers 
would write to their outstanding students of recent years who 
are now in service and suggest to them that they give considera- 
tion to teaching as a future career. 

Recruitment, however, is not enough. Better teacher training 
isindispensable. It is time for the colleges to point out frankly 
certain procedures and tendencies in graduate schools that are 
undesirable and ways to remedy them. Emphasis on scholarship 
must not be lessened, but fresh emphasis must be laid on breadth 
of training. In training teachers, as in training students, we 
must look to the whole man if we are to create the effective 
leadership needed in the world of tomorrow. 

The Commission invited to its meeting in Princeton last Febru- 
ary several men who were known to be writing or it was hoped 
might be induced to write books or articles on liberal education. 
Some of these studies have appeared, others are on the way. 
Professor Mark Van Doren, whose recent book Liberal Education 
has attracted wide attention, was one of these guests, whose com- 
ments then and in later meetings of a sub-committee proved of 


much interest and assistance. As some question has been raised . 


by members of the Association as to the relation of the Commis- 
sion to Dr. Van Doren’s book, I may say that we urged him to 
undertake a study that would represent his own views—not those 
of our group—that it was the understanding of all of us that he 
was free to publish without consulting any of us as to his manu- 
seript, and that, to the best of my knowledge, no member of the 
Commission is persuaded that there is only one way to educa- 
tional salvation and that the Gospel according to St. John’s. 
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J.B. N. MAXWELL 
PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF THE HoLy Cross 


S I see it our problem might be resolved to a very simple 

. question to which unfortunately there is no simple answer, 
‘* What is liberal education and how are we to educate liberally}” 
Aristotle asked a like question centuries ago, and he remarked 
at the same time: ‘‘It is not agreed whether education is to aim 
at the development of the intellect or of moral character. Nor 
is it clear whether, in order to bring about these results, we are 
to train in what leads to virtue; in what is useful for ordinary 
life; or in abstract science.’’ (Politics). Aristotle sought, we 
know, to train youths to deal masterfully with life. He believed 
that education applied to the entire personality, that education 
meant a way of living that led to achievement of human excel- 
lence. 

Before we can bring our discussion to a definite conclusion we 
should have some directive philosophy that looks to the final aim 
of education. We appreciate the fact that there is a constant 
change going on about us and we sympathize with those who speak 
of ‘‘education for a changing world,’’ ‘‘education for the new 
social order.’’ But as these men view education they seem not 
to take into account the fact that though life may become more 
and more complex, human nature remains essentially unchanged, 
and in the midst of all change the basis of right and wrong re 
mains the same. Every plan of education depends upon the 
nature of the one to be educated. Hence I would say that educa- 
tion must be essentially and inevitably a moral activity rather 
than a social investment. In fact, unless education is a moral 
activity it is a poor social investment. It involves the advance 
ment of mankind in a knowledge of its frailty and dependence, 
It involves the elevation of the mind to the infinite source of 
knowledge; the consecration of the will to the conquest of selfish- 
ness; the formation of superior character, the acquisition of true 
culture. It must be formative as well as informative. It must 
be the culture of moral and intellectual forces, exemplifying the 
best phases of life under the best possible conditions. 

Let us call it for the moment the application of unchanging 
truths and principles to the changing conditions of life. 
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Some ten years ago I attended the inauguration of one of our 
eollege presidents. He spoke that day on the holistic philosophy 
of education. I was thoroughly impressed because it was the 
philosophy on which I had been reared. I do not recall all the 
elements that went into that president’s philosophy, but I know 
that my own philosophy stresses in their proper order the spiri- 
tual, moral, mental and physical perfection of man, who is com- 
posed of body and soul, endowed with a free will, responsible for 
his actions, destined for immortality. Hence educational ideals 
should be in conformity with the end of man’s existence. It isa 
question of developing, guiding, forming the complete man, i.e., 
his physical, emotional and social powers, his mental, moral and 
volitional capacities. All these powers, capacities and capabili- 
ties must be so directed as to enable man to lead an honorable and 
honest life, to be a good citizen in this world that he may become 
a citizen of the next world. It must so direct him that he will 
think aright, act aright, live aright—and in the doing of this 
spiritual and moral values are most necessary. Man lives and 
learns for eternity through the present use of his time and endow- 
ments. 

On the way to this ultimate goal of education one should arrive 
at other and proximate goals which will help one in reaching the 
final objective. 

They are: 

1. A sound Christian character. 

2. A strong and gracious personality which qualifies the in- 
dividual to make wholesome contributions to human welfare. 

3. An intellect well disciplined by solid training, correct 
knowledge, enlarged, enriched and directed in its actions by spiri- 
tual principles. 

4. Self-mastery and a strengthened will that make for the 
doing of what is to be done in spite of discomfort, disinclination, 


in, ete. 

om An appreciation of beauty and harmony in art and nature. 
6. A love of truth, goodness and justice. 

A man in whom these qualities have been developed will adjust 
himself easily to any change in his world, he will meet and solve 
his problems; he will deal masterfully with all conditions of life; 
he will be able to know and observe the moral law. It implies 
much more than knowledge, for, it implies the ability to reflect 
one’s knowledge, to grow in wisdom, to develop oneself. 
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We are after all preparing our students to live in a democracy 
which has been built around the idea that all men are created 
equal and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. Among these are mentioned life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. A modicum of this happiness we know can come 
from the present life ; complete happiness will come hereafter. 

The men who wrote these ideas of equality, rights and freedom 
into our Declaration of Independence built them upon the fact of 
creation and a Creator. 

Such a belief is part of our democratic tradition just as the 
Christian tradition in education was the chief foundation stone 
of American intellectual development. The ideal of this tradi- 
tion was clearly written into the purpose of the founding of many 
American colleges. American colleges would, I feel, make a 
grave mistake, if at a moment when they are taking their bearings 
to revise and revive liberal studies they failed to restore the spiri- 
tual and moral content of education to the college curriculum. 

I feel too, that American students would concur with me in 
this: 

On the first of July a Navy V-12 Unit began its career at Holy 
Cross College. For those of you who may not be acquainted with 
Holy Cross I should like to point out that it is a Catholic college 
taught by Catholic priests aided by lay professors, that it hasa 
daily routine of prescribed religious exercises, that required 
courses in religion are an important part of its curriculum, and 
finally, that in peace times some 1,250 normal and wholesome 
students follow these prescriptions. 

Six hundred and twenty-five navy students appeared on our 
campus. Some one hundred of these young men were not of the 
Catholic faith. They had come from various types of schools and 
association with Catholic priests was a new experience for them. 
Some of them were quite conscious of this. They were perhaps 
a bit wary of the religious atmosphere of the school, and, until the 
barriers were broken down, they were somewhat uncomfortable 
in their strange surroundings. Gradually they adjusted them- 
selves. About 50 per cent of them attended the general morning 
service that was conducted for them and by them in the library, 
while the Catholic boys assisted at Mass. They expressed sincere 
gratitude at being given such an opportunity for religious prac- 
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tice. Many manifested a definite interest in religion. About a 
week ago I asked them to fill in a questionnaire which I thought 
might give us some food for thought. Forty-three of them did 
this, forty-five did not. 

Among those who replied to this questionnaire eleven different 
faiths were represented. Of these twenty indicated that they 
attend their own churches regularly, while twenty-three indicated 
that they do not attend. 

In answer to the question: Do you feel that students wish to 
be given an opportunity while at college for religious instruction 
and the practice of religion? Thirty-two answered ‘‘yes,’’ ten 
answered ‘‘no’’ and one was doubtful. Of these thirty-two who 
answered this question affirmatively, fifteen do not attend their 
own churches. Which may or not be significant. 

Naturally I was interested to know if these young men were 
profiting in any way from the religious advantages offered at 
Holy Cross. Twenty-eight said ‘‘yes’’ quite definitely, thirteen 
said ‘‘no,’’ and two gave no reply. 

The response to the question: ‘‘Which of these advantages 
meant most to you?’’ was very illuminating. 

The daily general service: the general atmosphere which is 
broken down into good example, tolerance of other beliefs, devo- 
tion to duty among students and teachers—9, charity and kindly 
interest to professors—6, the Christian principles which pervade 
all teachings—3. 

In answer to the question : ‘‘ Which are the chief fruits which a 
student should derive from a religious program in College?’’ 
there was a general agreement along this line—a more intimate 
knowledge of God, man’s obligations to God and his fellowman, 
a knowledge of man’s responsibilities, a strengthening of char- 
acter to enable man to meet these responsibilities. The conclu- 
sion I draw from all this is that not only is there a need and place 
for training in moral and spiritual values in education, but there 
is also a desire for it on the part of the students. I trust there 
is no exaggeration in the statement that this need is more pro- 
nounced today than ever before, for materialism has taken a firm 
grasp on our youth and it can sweep all before it to destruction. 

One virtue of which the world will stand very much in need of 
is charity. There is no substitute for it. It is the enemy of 
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selfishness, which is the offspring of a materialistic philosophy, 
If material comforts and possessions are the aim of our existence, 
and if that existence is confined to this tiny globe, there igs no. 
thought of charity, no regard for the wants of others, no desire 
to diminish one’s stores to assist others. 

Recently I talked informally to a group of young men about 
our responsibility in feeding the starving children of Belgium, 
Norway and Holland. They thought the idea fantastic. What 
responsibility do we have in regard to these foreigners? I related 
the parable of the good Samaritan and asked them who is my 
neighbor. Only real Christ-like, Christian charity can make this 
responsibility real. Materialism, I fear, has destroyed charity, 

We are a freedom loving people, and we are at war to preserve 
our freedom. How many college students really know what free. 
dom is? Do they understand its implications? Can they distin. 
guish between liberty and license? Do they appreciate that the 
freedom of democracy is freedom with a purpose, that it is given 
us to do not what we will, but what we should? Do they realize 
that it is given us to attain our end in the life to come, by exercis- 
ing it in this present life? Do they realize that the same God 
who endowed man with certain inalienable rights also gave ten 
commandments to Moses on Mt. Sinai. Civilized people made 
these commandments a part of their law and punish as crimes 
any transgressions against them. In other words certain definite 
limits were placed on liberty and at these limits license begins. 
How can our students understand these facts or grasp their im- 
plications unless they are instructed? These are at the founda- 
tions of discipline, which makes for self-discipline and without 
such discipline education is impossible. If man is to be educated 
let us educate him as a man. 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
DEAN, SCHOOL oF EDUCATION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


E educational institutions of this country—the universities, 

the colleges, the technical schools and the high schools—are 
making a highly important contribution to the conduct and 
finally to the winning of the war. I should like to pay tribute 
to the administration of American higher institutions for the 
manner in which they have mobilized the educational forces and 
the scientific scholarship in meeting the demands of modern war- 
fare. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the contribution of our 
educational institutions has been limited to the immediate opera- 
tions. More important, has been the pool of trained men and 
women in this country. We could not have made the transition 
from a peace to a war basis of operation and we would not have 
developed the strength we now have, if we had not had each year 
hundreds of thousands of students trained in the colleges and 
universities and millions trained in the secondary schools. 

The pattern of training for the war has now been set. We 
have passed the peak load for special training for the war and 
already have the responsibility for the education of those being 
released from the Armed Forces. Now, we appropriately turn 
to the task of winning the peace and to a consideration of the role 
of education in winning a durable peace. It will not be adequate 
to return to the pre-war patterns of education. We will have 
learned some things from our experience in the war. In addition, 
we shall have important new social realities and new demands 
upon the educational institutions in the various countries of the 
world. 

A durable peace, which is more than an armistice period be- 
tween this war and the next war, is something which must be 
achieved by the peoples of the world. Political leaders have a 
strategic role in negotiating and in developing the arrangements 
favorable for peaceful relations among nations, but the political 
structures which they build will not be effective and will not be 
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permanent if they are not understood and supported by the great 
mass of people in the cooperating countries. A fundamental fact 
we cannot afford to overlook is that the maintenance of peace 
is dependent upon the understandings, the attitudes and the wil] 
of the people. 

What men think and feel is of great importance in shaping 
personal and social action. If they hate or fear their neighbor, 
they will have no peace of mind and open conflict will be a con- 
stant threat. If they are ignorant of the interdependence of the 
peoples of the world and of the effect of their actions upon the 
welfare of those living in other sections of the world, a strong 
isolationism will certainly prevail. If they lack understanding 
of the problems of their community, their country, and of the 
world, and lack skills to operate effectively in democratic social 
action, the democratic way of life cannot be sustained and they 
will certainly not remain free. Instead they will be subject to the 
will of the group in their own country or in other countries who 
have knowledge and power. 

At certain times in the history of civilization, the turn of 
events sets new critical needs for education. Great social move- 
ments demand supporting education to give the understandings 
and skills required to operate successfully under the new cir- 
cumstances. This fact was recognized by the early leaders in 
American political and educational life. They saw that the 
social ideals of the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution required a citizenship with understanding of the problems 
facing the country. Hence, we have in the history of this coun- 
try, the outstanding program of universal education. While those 
of us who know the educational system of this country best realize 
that the support of education has never been adequate and that 
the quality of education has fallen short of what it might have 
been, certainly we could not have made the social advances we 
have made without the great emphasis on universal and higher 
education. 

The great increase in interdependence among the peoples of 
the world and the prospects for great increase in international 
cooperation in the postwar period are among the more important 
social developments of this century. Nations operating alone 
ean no longer achieve security and maximum well-being. This 
critical advance in international cooperation demands a powerful 
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educational support for continued success. In the education of 
our own youth and adults there should be a strong emphasis on 
the problems and materials bearing on international relations. 
A similar emphasis is needed in other countries. 

This connection between education and successful participation 
in international affairs needs to be more clearly recognized by the 
educators of this country and by the public. Mr. Hambro, who 
spoke so effectively in these meetings on Wednesday, wrote these 
lines in his book, How to Win the Peace: ‘‘In many interested 
quarters there is a growing realization that one of the main rea- 
sons why the last peace was never really won was the lack of 
adequate education: school education and adult education.’’ 

The connection between education and responsible participa- 
tion in new social enterprises has been stated more concretely by 
Sir Alfred Zimmern after extensive experience with the League 
of Nations. Writing in the Educational Survey in 1932, he said: 
‘‘We are constantly being told—and with truth—that the future 
of the world depends upon the younger generation; for upon 
the influences which mold men’s minds in youth depend the ac- 
tions that they undertake and the policies they espouse in the 
future years. It follows therefore that, since at the time when the 
present generation of statesmen and voters was at school few or 
no influences directed towards international cooperation were 
brought to bear on them, it would be little short of a miracle if the 
peoples and their Governments were prepared in this generation 
to take a long step towards the international goal. The League of 
Nations was founded practically without intellectual preparation. 
The fact preceded the idea. There were good and sufficient rea- 
sons for this. The war had created a vacuum into which the 
League seemed to fit. But the fact remains that the League 
entered upon its career without the benefit of the long intellectual 
incubation through which the ideas of the Renaissance, the Re- 
formation, the Italian Risorgimento, the German Reich, the 
democratization of the British electorate, and similar large scale 
changes in modern civilization passed before they issued as 
practical projects and political or social realities. The League 
in the first generation of its history is like a building in which 
work is being carried on on the first floor amidst a forest of 
scaffold-poles whilst laborers are still engaged on patiently laying 
the foundations.’’ It would be difficult to state more pointedly, 
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and I think more accurately, the task of education to provide the 
understandings and attitudes requisite for responsible coopera. 
tion with the other nations and in playing the important part we 
might play in the developments of the world community. 

In addition to this problem of educating our own people for 
responsible participation in international affairs, there are certain 
critical problems directly connected with the war. The most 
critical, perhaps, is that of aiding our allies in reestablishing their 
educational and cultural institutions. Those of you who have not 
followed the literature dealing with the devastation in the oc. 
cupied countries may not realize the extent of the destruction. 
The wilful destruction of libraries, the destruction of school build- 
ings, the destruction and looting of books, technical equipment, 
art objects, ete., will leave some of the countries without the 
essential tools not only for education but for modern intellectual 
life. This destruction must be combined with the fact that many 
of the teachers and other intellectual leaders have been executed 
or killed in battle, to give the full picture of the problem facing 
the liberated United Nations. 

Time is not sufficient for me to document and to give specific 
information concerning the destruction and the looting. In 
the destruction of libraries and the removal of books and in the 
destruction and stealing of laboratory and other technical equip- 
ment, several of the countries will lack the simple tools of modern 
intellectual life. I do not need to labor the point when speaking 
to a group of college and university administrators that modern 
civilization is based upon a foundation of extensive education. 
The scientific and technical equipment and processes can be used 
only by those who possess a great deal of education. The culture 
of these countries will fall to much lower levels if there continues 
to be a lack of these intellectual tools. Certainly, economic, 
industrial, agricultural and political rehabilitation will require 
qualified personnel. If they are lacking, efforts in these other 
fields will have limited effect. Hence, the reestablishment of the 
educational institutions and libraries and the other cultural agen- 
cies should be thought of as essential preparation for rehabilita- 
tion in the other areas. In truth, by aiding in the reestablish- 
ment of the normal educational process we shall be helping them 
to achieve the competence to deal with their problems in other 
fields. The need for early action in this reestablishment of the 
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educational institutions and the training of men and women is 
made much more urgent by the casualties of the war and the 
deliberate effort of the enemy to kill off the trained intellectual 
leadership of the occupied countries. 

The way we can be of help might be inferred from the experi- 
ence of Russia after the revolution. Many of the professors and 
technically trained people were liquidated and there was limited 
technical equipment, in view of the industrially undeveloped 
condition of the country. As I have studied the question of aid 
to the devastated countries, I have recalled my conversations in 
Moscow with the Commissar in charge of higher education for 
Russia just four months prior to the invasion of Poland. He 
said that it was of help to them to be able to borrow some of our 
engineers and scientists and to bring in some of the essential 
equipment. However, he said that they early recognized the 
necessity of training their own people to do the scientific and 
technical work as well as the more routine tasks. In addition, 
he said that it was equally important that all the people be trained 
so that they would possess the skills essential for effective use of 
the products of their new industry and have interests and culti- 
vated wants that would make possible the improvement of their 
life through the industrial development of their country. 

There are other educational problems connected with the war 
which have important implications for the future. In this war, 
educational institutions and other cultural agencies have been 
used as instruments of warfare. Peace will not be really achieved 
until both military action and psychological warfare are termi- 
nated. The Joint Commission of the International Assembly 
and the Council for Education in World Citizenship working in 
London reported that they ‘‘. . . believe the re-education of 
Germany and the moral and spiritual regeneration of her people 
to be of no less importance than their physical disarmanent... . 
Unless the Nazi system is exterpated, and unless the traditional 
militarism dominant in Germany and its supporting elements are 
overthrown, there is no hope for a peaceful Europe.’’ 

There are several elements in the present situation which are 
encouraging to one interested in securing proper recognition of 
the educational factor in maintaing the peace and in removing the 
ravages of the war. Educational organizations in this country 
and in England have been actively studying the problem during 
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the past year. They have made proposals of programs of action, 
In this country, thirty of the educational groups interested jp 
international education have taken action to join in forming what 
has been called the Liaison Committee for International Educa. 
tion. As Chairman of this committee, I am pleased to acknowi. 
edge with appreciation the participation of the Association of 
American Colleges and the contribution of your executive direg. 
tor, Guy E. Snavely. 

The Liaison Committee operates primarily as a coordinating 
agency. It brings together representatives of the different or. 
ganizations to exchange information concerning the program of 
the various groups, to receive reports from governmental officials 
concerning the various projects within the government, to receive 
reports concerning conditions and developments in other coun. 
tries and to study the problems and needs for education bearing 
on international relations. Its conclusions are referred back to 
the cooperating organizations for such action as the officials of 
those organizations consider to be desirable and the conclusions 
bearing on governmental action are transmitted to the appro- 
priate government officials. The Liaison Committee does not 
purport to speak for the constituent organizations. 

The Liaison Committee sponsored the formation of the Inter- 
national Education Assembly to be composed of an educator in this 
country from each of the United Nations and associated nations 
and the members of the Liaison Committee. At the first meeting 
of this group in September, educators from twenty-six countries 
were in attendance. The conclusions of the Liaison Committee 
which grew out of the series of meeting were presented to the 
international group for further study. The statement was re 
vised by the international group and published under the title, 
‘*Education for International Security.’’ Copies have been sent 
to the administrative heads of all the universities, colleges and 
junior colleges in the country. Consequently, I shall assume 
that most of you have had opportunity to read this statement. 

However, I should like to refer to one of the important pro- 
posals of the International Educational Assembly and also recom- 
mended by the Liaison Committee for International Education. 
This proposal was also made by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association in their proposal in 
Education and the People’s Peace and by the Joint Commission 
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in London in their publication Education and the United Nations. 
This proposal has been supported by all educational groups which 
have given special attention to the problem. I refer to the 
recommendation that the United States join with the other United 
Nations in the establishment of an United Nations commission to 
deal with the problems of educational and cultural reconstruction. 
In addition, all of these groups take a common position on the 
desirability of establishing after the war a permanent interna- 
tional organization to facilitate cooperation among the nations 
of the world in the development of desirable educational and 
cultural relations and in advancing education throughout the 
world. This is an impressive agreement. It gives assurance of 
support to wise action by governments in dealing with the educa- 
tional and cultural problems of this period. 

In all of the discussions of international cooperation, it is in- 
ferred or specifically stated that such an organization would. not 
propagandize or in any way attempt to impose any one cultural 
pattern or any one educational system on any country. Cultural 
variation is accepted as a desirable fact. The need is for demo- 
eratic and peaceful interchange and cooperation among the 
different cultural groups in the world. 

The task ahead is one of great difficulty and complexity for 
those of us interested in education. In our field as in others old 
forms and procedures will be inadequate. New organizations 
and new approaches will be required. We must continue to 
furnish adequate technical education, but the clarification of the 
moral basis of our personal and social conduct should loom large 
in our thinking about education in the postwar period. This 
war has involved a conflict between values and ideals as well as 
a testing of the military power of nations. Military victory will 
not automatically insure the permanent triumph of Christian 
and democratic social values and ideals. Somehow, the educa- 
tional program must be made to count more forcefully than here- 
tofore in the clarification and vitalization of the spiritual and 
ethical bases of our culture. As I study the role of education in 
the postwar period both within our own country and on the inter- 
national level, I am impressed with the importance of a more 
adequate handling of those parts of our educational program 
which bear upon the moral and spiritual aspects of our life. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING IN INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
RALPH E. TURNER 


ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF CULTURAL RELATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


E post-war responsibility of American institutions of higher 
learning in international education can be comprehended 
only in terms of an opportunity for service now taking shape. 

This opportunity has origin in certain fundamental conditions 
which affect the world demand for and the supply of trained per. 
sonnel in the professions, science and social service, technology 
and engineering, and public administration. 

First: In Europe, the destruction and deterioration of educa- 
tional and cultural institutions and personnel have been so exten- 
sive that no estimate of the cost or period of their restoration is 
now possible. The pre-war teaching, research and administra- 
tive corps have been disorganized or disintegrated and very little 
new personnel has been trained. Many of the materials—books 
and libraries, scientific apparatus and laboratories, documents 
and archives—without which higher education is impossible have 
disappeared. Part of this destruction has been the result of war, 
and part the effect of the insidious policies of exploitation and 
enslavement of the Axis countries, especially Germany. 

Some authorities believe that the disintegration of European 
intellectual life brought about by the war is so great that a real 
break in the European cultural tradition has been made. If such 
a disruption has occurred, it must inevitably be followed, first, by 
a general lowering of standards of living and health and, second, 
by a development of ideas and ideologies quite different from 
those of the historic European culture. 

In any case, it is now clear that the European countries face 
a most complex problem of restoring and rehabilitating their edu- 
cational systems and intellectual institutions and as they regard 
this problem they look toward the United States for opportunities 
to assist in training many of their young men and women. 

Second: The peoples of China, Southeast Asia, Southern Asia 
and Africa have an increasing interest in modernizing their lives. 
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Week by week, as one follows reports and requests coming to the 
Department of State, one can see their rising demand for trained 
personnel. Sometimes it takes the form of a request for scientific 
experts, sometimes for teachers, sometimes for aid in sending stu- 
dents to American institutions. It is a fair conclusion that this 
demand, which is now a trickle, will probably become a torrent, 
especially if the reputation of the United States government for 
disinterestedness in these countries remains unblemished. 

Third: In a global view of human affairs, it can also be seen 
that the productive parts of the world not yet much transformed 
from their original natural conditions are the great tropical 
forests and adjacent Sudan areas. Heretofore no culture has 
possessed either the knowledge or the capital to undertake the 
expensive processes of taming these lands. But recent scientific 
and technological advances, which have so greatly increased the 
capacity to produce wealth as well as the protection of life, set 
before the second half of the 20th century the prospect of the 
successful opening up of these regions. Only one circumstance is 
likely to prevent a rapid development of this character : It is the 
necessity to produce the supply of native labor capable of carry- 
ing on economic activities and administrative processes required 
by advanced technological industries and highly organized socie- 
ties. Medical advances make possible the growth of such a labor 
supply and educational opportunities will equip it for its work. 
These educational opportunities must be supplied, however, in 
the areas where the labor exists; for this reason, therefore, it is 
necessary, first, to provide training for persons of these areas in 
the nations having advanced scientific and professional schools 
and, second, to establish these trained persons in educational insti- 
tutions in the tropical lands. 

Eack of the foregoing circumstances will create a new, indeed 
an unprecedented demand for highly trained educational, pro- 
fessional, and technical personnel. 

But the high proportion of this demand which will fall upon 
American institutions of higher learning will be due also to the 
inability of the European centers of higher education to provide 
opportunities for its training. 

The German facilities for training scientific and professional 
personnel have been adversely affected by the war in two dif- 
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ferent ways. On the one hand, Nazi policies have undoubtedly 
brought about a deterioration of the institutions of higher learp. 
ing. It has been said that of the 37 scientific research institutions 
of pre-war Germany, now only five are still active. It also seems 
clear that most new research in the scientific fields has been devel. 
oped in connection with industrial and military enterprises. If 
these two facts are true, Germany will have, in the post-war 
period, far fewer means of training foreign students than it pos. 
sessed in the pre-war period. On the other hand, and far more 
important as far as the European peoples are concerned, is a deep 
desire to avoid sending students to Germany. Leaders of Euro. 
pean peoples are now saying, ‘‘We will not again send students 
to German universities; we will not have German scientific 
treatises in our schools and libraries; we will not have German 
scientific apparatus; we will not have German machines and 
machine tools; we will not have German experts.’’ Supporting 
these statements, which of course have an intense emotional basis, 
is the knowledge that the Germans used their advantageous posi- 
tions in the professions, scientific research and technical fields to 
promote their aggressions. 

Although the English institutions of higher education have not 
suffered significant deterioration during the war, their capacity 
to receive students from foreign countries is limited. In fact, 
some Englishmen are saying that Great Britain must double its 
higher educational facilities in order to meet its own post-war 
needs. In this connection, it is interesting to observe that ona 
comparative basis, the United States sends ten times as many 
persons to colleges and universities in proportion to population 
as does Great Britain. 

In view of the situations just mentioned, there is little likeli- 
hood that either Germany or Great Britain will be able to provide 
for greatly increased numbers of educational opportunities for 
foreign students, although they can be depended upon to provide 
as many as they can. 

These circumstances also offer to American institutions of 
higher learning an opportunity to improve their own scholarship. 
For by exchanging professors with foreign schools they can bring 
leaders in all fields of learning to the United States, and at the 
same time give useful experience to American teachers, and by 
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exchanging students American students can be given opportuni- 
ties to pursue their works abroad in those fields of study in which 
American scholarship may be weak or in which foreign research 
jg more advanced than that of the United States. The develop- 
ment of reciprocal exchanges of scholars and students between 
the United States and foreign countries involves, therefore, meet- 
ing a responsibility to higher education in the United States as 
well as serving the needs of foreign countries. 

In brief, the foregoing remarks point to the conclusion that dur- 
ing the next quarter century at least, American colleges and uni- 
yersities may become a world center of scientific research, pro- 
fessional training and scholarly endeavor. What should the 
American institutions of higher learning do to make good this 
opportunity? Should the Government cooperate with them in 
developing a comprehensive program? Where is the leadership 
to accept the challenge of the opportunity? These are questions 
to which you in American colleges and universities and we in the 
Government ought to give immediate attention. 

But an adequate meeting of the demand for trained personnel 
by foreign peoples cannot alone discharge the responsibility of 
American institutions of higher learning in the international field. 

The full discharge of this responsibility will be possible only 
if an education is provided which, while giving the training 
desired, also acquaints the student with the fundamental qualities 
of American life. 

Most of the foreign students who will seek educational oppor- 
tunity in the United States will undoubtedly be working in the 
professions and the sciences or in the social services and public 
administration. Of their own accord, therefore, they will prob- 
ably not find occasion to come in contact with common American 
life. For this reason, American institutions of higher learning 
which receive them must take steps to lead them out of the class- 
rooms and laboratories into homes, shops, fields and public 
meetings. 

Similarly, since few of the students will undertake studies in 
the fields usually designated ‘‘liberal’’ or ‘‘humane,’’ American 
institutions of higher learning must at once face and solve the 
problem of fusing scientific instruction with a training that makes 
critical and humane thinking the support of the democratic ideal. 
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This problem, let it be emphasized, must be faced for domestic 
reasons quite as much as for any reason arising from the coming 
among us of many foreign students. 

If it is true, as it has been said, that the real war—the war for 
men’s minds—will continue after hostilities cease, certainly one 
of the main battlefields will be in the lecture rooms and labora- 
tories of American institutions of higher learning. 

There freedom of inquiry and of teaching must exist as func- 
tions of learning. 

There understanding of the relation of knowledge to conditions 
of common living must be constantly developed. 

There social purpose must be defined in terms of those poten- 
tialities for common living which the existing body of knowledge 
makes possible. 

There the individual must attain that professional ideal which 
combines high intellectual achievement with service to the com- 
mon life. 

There intellectual integrity must be maintained in the face of 
individual vanity, special interest and collective fanaticism. 

There the fundamental principle of American democracy, 
namely the free access of all individuals to the full content of 
the advancing body of knowledge, must be given practical demon- 
stration. 

There, in the training of those foreign students who increas- 
ingly will come among us, this principle must be revealed as a 
foundation stone of the advancement and security of the world’s 
peoples. 

In fine, if those thousands of foreign students who will come 
among us attend truly American schools, they will receive a crit- 
ical, and functional humane education suited to the needs of these 
times. Only by providing this education will American institu- 
tions of higher learning meet fully their responsibility in inter- 
national education these times impose upon them. 
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THE WORK AND FUTURE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES 


DONALD J. COWLING 
PRESIDENT, CARLETON COLLEGE 


1931 a friend of mine placed at my disposal the sum of $30,000 

to be used to help promote a better public understanding and 
appreciation of the work of the American four year college of 
liberal arts. The first step taken was to form the ‘‘ National Com- 
mittee on the Development of Representative Colleges’’ with 
headquarters in New York. The Committee was composed of the 
following members: President Aydelotte of Swarthmore, Presi- 
dent Garfield of Williams, President Angell of Yale, Justice 
Butler of the United States Supreme Court, John H. Finley of 
the New York Times, Anson Phelps Stokes, formerly Secretary 
of Yale University, Lewis Perry, Principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Walter Damrosch, Lorado Taft, and Owen D. Young, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

It was not a part of the plan to attempt to raise any money 
nor to make up any list of institutions especially deserving of 
financial support. The purpose of the Committee was two-fold 
and was set forth in the following two paragraphs: 

(1) ‘*To emphasize the value of college education which aims 
at the cultivation of a liberal spirit and of capacities for dis- 
crimination, understanding and co-ordinated action leading to 
effective participation in the life of today; and 

(2) To promote a wider recognition of the necessity, if the 
American college is to maintain its influence as a major national 
institution, of developing in the various sections of the country 
colleges adequate to represent true college ideals and to offer full- 
rounded college service to those sections and so to the nation as 
a whole.’’ 

It was assumed that if the American public could be brought 
to a better understanding of the need for liberal education and 
of the importance of such education to the future of our demo- 

Note: An address given at William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, on 
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cratic way of life, and if along with this it could be made clear 
that four-year colleges of liberal arts are better adapted than any 
other type of institution for carrying on this type of education, 
then any college attempting to improve its work would be helped 
in its undertaking by the favorable wide-spread publicity devel- 
oped by the activities of the National Committee. 

It was planned to secure from outstanding American leaders 
written statements in appreciation of liberal arts education, and 
to secure the help of newspapers, magazines, radio stations and 
other agencies in an effort to make the public more conscious of 
the importance and needs of colleges of liberal arts. It was 
recognized that $30,000 was merely a beginning and that much 
larger sums would be needed if this approach to the problem of 
developing representative colleges in different sections of the 
country should prove of any real help to existing colleges in inter- 
esting friends and potential friends in their work. 

Unfortunately, prosperity, which was supposed in 1931 to be 
just around the corner, did not appear, and conditions created by 
the depression prevented our going on with the program in any 
aggressive way. However, the National Committee did publish 
two small volumes, one on ‘‘The Function of a College,’’ with 
contributions by the Presidents of Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Amherst, Mount Holyoke, Haverford and Swarthmore; 
and the other on ‘‘The Value of the College,’’ representing a 
symposium of opinion by active leaders in contemporary Amer- 
ican life. The brief articles in this second volume were con- 
tributed by Chief Justice Hughes, John H. Finley, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Dr. William J. Mayo, Owen D. Young, W. R. Whit- 
ney, Director of Research for the General Electric Company, 
James A. Farrell, President of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Ralph Budd, President of the Burlington Railway, Walter 
S. Gifford, President of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and Herbert Hoover, at that time President of the 
United States. 

I should like to read a brief statement from each of these two 
volumes, the first by President Angell of Yale and the second by 
President Hoover : 

The American college is one of the most characteristic 


of our national institutions. Nothing exactly like it exists 
abroad. It reflects the genius of much that is finest in the 
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ideals of our people, and must, at all costs, be protected 
and nurtured, that it may continue to render its benign 
service to the coming generations of our youth. However 
much it may at times have been diverted from its funda- 
mental purpose of providing a liberalizing education, and 
however widely the conceptions of this form of education 
may have varied from generation to generation, the Amer- 
ican college has stood courageously for the defense of its 
faith in the importance of making intellectually qualified 
youth citizens of the great world of ideas which lie at the 
basis of our civilization and culture, initiating them into 
its great literary traditions, while training them in the dis- 
criminating use of intelligence and in the cultivation of 
taste and character. Modern life, specialized, complex, 
confused, needs these characteristics in its leaders as per- 
haps never before. The college which discharges its obli- 
gations to these ideals with imagination and fidelity is 
abundantly deserving of public confidence and support. 


Mr. Hoover’s statement was as follows: 


Colleges were among the first organized undertakings of 
our Colonial ancestors after their arrival in this country. 
Our forefathers came in search of religious and political 
freedom, and it was most natural that they should early 
create institutions of learning to train religious and polit- 
ical leaders. The American college, as developed from 
these beginnings, became a characteristic and almost 
uniquely American institution. 

The rapid development of science, of mechanical indus- 
try and of the technology of industrial processes, led to 
specialization and encouraged the rise of the university. 
Such valuable results have flowed from this larger and 
more complex type of institution of learning that the col- 
leges have suffered in esteem. 

Recently doubts have arisen whether specialization has 
not now been carried far enough. No one would wish to 
discontinue the training of specialists, but it does clearly 
appear that the older and simpler College, with its em- 
phasis upon rounded culture, still is indispensable to our 
national life. Its product of well-rounded men and wo- 
men, their minds stored with a balanced fund of knowl- 
edge and their imaginations trained to perceive its relation 
to normal life and its possibilities of development, still sup- 
plies an urgent need, grown perhaps more urgent than ever 
amid the complexities of modern civilization. 


It is interesting to note that these two leaders, one the president 
of a great university and the other the President of the United 
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States, both recognize the four-year liberal arts college as a dis. 
tinctly American institution and both believe its preservation is 
essential to the preservation of our distinctly American way of 
life. 

For many generations after the founding of our country the 
college of liberal arts was the dominating unit in our whole sys- 
tem of education. During these generations, as our civilization 
spread, colleges were founded in every section of the country, 
and their broad basic teaching has had a fundamental effect on 
the thinking and ideals and leadership of the whole nation. 
Since the beginning of our century all education has been passing 
through an unsettling transitional period. 

The four-year college of liberal arts has been subject to con- 
tinuous scrutiny and criticism. However, it is today more firmly 
rooted in the soil of American life than it was fifty years ago. 
The blasts of criticism against it have deepened its roots, with 
the promise of better and more distinctive fruit in the years 
ahead. 

The questionings about the college have had their origin for 
the most part in the growing recognition of the need for dif- 
ferent types of educational work than that carried on by the 
typical college. When it was clearly seen that the college is not 
adapted to serve the needs of all types of students, this fact was 
at first accepted as a criticism upon the college itself. Attempts 
were made to modify fundamentally the structure of its organi- 
zation and the nature of its offerings. More successful attempts 
were directed to the development of other types of institutions, 
notably the junior college, better adapted for the purposes which 
the college had not been serving. 

The efforts to improve the situation outside of the college have 
made striking progress; the efforts to make any essential change 
within the college itself have almost completely failed and seem 
likely to continue to fail. This failure is the result of a convic- 
tion on the part of college authorities generally that no other type 
of institution has as yet been devised which gives promise of ac- 
complishing so well the real aim and purpose of a true college. 

This purpose centers in the full-rounded development of a 
comparatively few carefully selected students of a certain type 
to be found at all social and financial levels of society. These 

students should be of more than average ability, properly trained 
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to do college work and possessed of a quality of unselfishness that 
will impel them to devote their lives to the service of their times. 

The criticisms which the colleges have endured have, on the one 
hand, clarified the limitations of the college itself, and, on the 
other hand, they have disclosed its extraordinary effectiveness 
within the limits of its proper work. Not every high school 
graduate should be encouraged to enter a college of liberal arts. 
The chief handicap of the American college during the past 
twenty-five years has been the difficulty of finding students prop- 
erly qualified by native ability, previous training and social atti- 
tude to profit by what it has to offer. The result has been that 
colleges generally have accepted large numbers of students who 
are not really interested in their work and who make no worth- 
while use of the opportunities provided. 

The future of the four-year college should involve more definite 
restrictions upon entering students, leaving to other types of in- 
stitutions, better adapted for the purpose, the responsibility of 
providing opportunities for those who are not qualified to do 
college work. 

The difficulty of finding the right kind of students for admis- 
sion to colleges of liberal arts is fully matched by the difficulty 
of finding the right kind of people to do the teaching. The core 
of a liberal arts college is its teachers. Any institution which 
ean attract and hold together even a small body of good teachers 
is a good college, regardless of any other circumstance. The op- 
portunity which a college gives to each of its students to come 
into individual relations with unusually significant personalities 
and to have the benefit of their instruction and inspiration is the 
most precious gift which these institutions have to offer. This 
relationship between teacher and student represents the funda- 
mental purpose of a true college and all other features of its 
program, including administration and finance, should be sub- 
servient to this end. 

A true college seeks to bring a limited number of capable and 
earnest students into cooperative and creative association with 
a group of gifted, well trained and unselfish teachers, who them- 
selves are seeking the truth and who know something about the 
methods by which it may be found—truth about the physical 
world in which we live, about the industrial, social and political 
life of mankind and about the meanings and values represented 
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by philosophy and religion. This is done with the hope that 
these students may come to understand something of truth for 
themselves and to be guided by its light in all their relationships 
and activities. 

It is not an easy task to find such teachers. The graduate 
schools, where the vast majority of college teachers are trained, 
are not organized primarily to develop good teachers. Their 
chief emphasis for the past fifty years, due largely to the infiu- 
ence of German universities, has been upon training scholars and 
research workers in narrow fields. Teaching at the college level 
would probably be greatly improved if the graduate schools of 
the country would divide their work into two sections with two 
different degrees, one to recognize the completion of a program 
of studies designed for the training of college teachers and the 
other for skill in the techniques and methods of research. 

It is probably true that no one can carry on the highest type 
of teaching and be indifferent to the search after new truth. How- 
ever, there is a great difference between an interest in research 
for the sake of teaching and a neglect of teaching for the sake of 
research. The interest of a college teacher centers in the stu- 
dent and not in the progress of knowledge as such, important as 
that may be. Upon this distinction rests the difference between 
a true college and a true university. 

But more is required of a college teacher than that he be well 
trained in his field. Nearly all of the colleges were founded by 
religious denominations and practically all of them from the date 
of their founding until the present time have included religious 
instruction and religious influences as an essential part of their 
work. In such institutions it is expected that the teachers will 
be religious men and women. This should not be understood in 
any narrow sectarian sense, nor does it mean that teachers shall 
subscribe to all the various dogmas and theological formulas of 
the past, nor that they shall believe that all the problems of 
theology have been solved. 

But it does mean that they shall believe in the purpose and 
ideals of Christian education. It means that they shall be people 
whose lives are wholesome and whose influence shall strengthen 
and steady the lives of those they lead. It means that they shall 
be people of character, who know something of the meaning and 
practical value of religion and that they shall see in Jesus the 
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moral ideal and recognize in his teachings the principles of right 
character and the essentials of a true philosophy of life. It 
means that they shall be in sympathy with the Christian church 
and the ideals it represents and that they shall be willing to take 
some part in religious organization, which is necessary to make 
the principles of religion vital and effective in the world. 

We come now to some stubborn facts as we face the future. 
No matter how well a college may have done its work in the past, 
nor how great a need it may have met, its future is not guaran- 
teed because of these or any related circumstances. 

The future of any four-year college of liberal arts depends, in 
my judgment, entirely upon whether or not it can find adequate 
financial support for its work. It is not to be expected that gifted 
and well-trained teachers will be willing to continue indefinitely 
to work in a college of liberal arts at salaries very much lower 
than are available in other types of institutions. Under modern 
conditions the quality of unselfishness is not very closely related 
to the salary a man is willing to accept; but the quality of teach- 
ing in any given institution is very likely to be closely related to 
the scale of salaries it is able to pay. 

In seeking a solution of this difficult problem of financial sup- 
port, it would appear that the charges for tuition should be in- 
creased in most colleges. A dozen years ago Dr. Trevor Arnett, 
at that time President of the General Education Board in New 
York, favored a policy of making the charge for tuition equal to 
the cost of providing the educational opportunities offered, exclu- 
sive of the original cost of educational buildings and equipment. 
In other words, Dr. Arnett felt that the public should provide the 
educational plant without cost to the student, but that the cost 
of maintaining the plant and providing salaries for teachers and 
all other current expenses should be paid by students. On this 
plan the income from endowment funds would be available for 
providing scholarships for students not able to pay the regular 
charges and for such other purposes as giving special salaries to 
teachers of unusual distinction and providing opportunities for 
such special investigations and research as would in the long run 
improve the quality of teaching. 

It should, of course, be pointed out that colleges in the Middle 
West find themselves in a very different situation from those 
located in the East. Western colleges do their work under the 
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shadow of great state universities, where tuition is very low, most 
of the cost being provided at public expense through taxes. In 
the East, colleges of liberal arts are in a region where state in- 
stitutions are comparatively unimportant and where the fees 
charged by the great private universities are usually larger than 
those charged by the colleges. I see no reason why the policy 
advocated by Dr. Arnett should not be adopted by colleges in the 
East, where the charges made by the large universities tend to 
approach the actual cost of instruction. It would be more diff- 
cult to adopt this policy in the Middle West, where the theory 
of tax-support for higher education has taken deep hold. How- 
ever, the fact that colleges in the Middle West have been so suc- 
cessful in maintaining their enrollments, notwithstanding the 
much lower tuition fees in state institutions, seems to indicate 
that many young people and their parents prefer private to state 
institutions. This preference would probably lead them to pay 
still higher fees, if the quality of instruction offered should seem 
to them to warrant the additional expense. 

However, this possibility does not offer a complete solution of 
the financial problems of a college. Notwithstanding the present 
low rates of interest, an adequate endowment is still the rock on 
which the structure of a college should rest. I do not believe 
that the time for securing endowments has passed. Many people 
of moderate wealth are in a position to create lasting memorials 
if such opportunities are effectively pointed out to them. 

Until such endowments are secured, colleges must be supported 
to a larger extent than heretofore by organized groups of friends. 
Chief among these, so far as numbers are concerned, should be 
the graduates of a college. It has become increasingly clear to 
me that the most important contribution of church-related col- 
leges of liberal arts is to be found in the spirit of their graduates. 
Technical efficiency has already developed instruments and meth- 
ods of production sufficient to provide every human being with 
an abundance of the good things of life, if the problems of access 
to raw materials and the distribution of finished products could 
be solved. There is no solution of these problems on the basis of 
personal or national selfishness. The spirit of sharing, widely 
recognized but sparingly put into practice, is the key to the fu- 
ture. When graduates of institutions of our type no longer 
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manifest a higher degree of this spirit than graduates of other 
types of institutions, then the chief reason for the separate main- 
tenance of these institutions will have passed. 

The spirit of sharing, however, does not necessarily involve 
giving to one’s own college. There have been times in recent 
years when I have questioned the wisdom of asking the graduates 
of Carleton to contribute to the financial support of the college, 
fearing that such appeals might weaken the emphasis which the 
college places upon the spirit of sharing and make such emphasis 
seem to some merely a device for furthering the financial in- 
terests of the college itself. I still believe that the intangible 
spiritual influence of many colleges has been hurt by too bold 
and ‘‘efficient’’ methods of persuading their graduates to help 
in their financial support. On the other hand, if a graduate 
recognizes in his college a spirit with which he is in sympathy 
and influences which further the ideals of his own life, it would 
seem most natural that he should use such an institution as one 
of the agencies for distributing his gifts. 

Another steady and permanent source of income for colleges 
should be the churches. The relations between the colleges and 
the churches during the past fifty years have not been so strong 
relatively as they were in the early years. This has been due 
partly to the fact that the colleges were able more rapidly than 
the churches to adjust themselves to the findings of modern sci- 
ence. For a time it seemed as if there were a conflict between 
science and religion, and this misunderstanding unquestionably 
modified the zeal of many religious groups for the support of 
their colleges. Fortunately, this misunderstanding is gradually 
clearing up. The churches are beginning to take a fresh interest 
in their colleges and the colleges in turn are seeing more clearly 
than ever before that the spirit and ideals of the churches are 
the only hope for a better world. 

In addition to these two groups, the alumni and the churches, 
the general public must be brought to a clearer understanding 
of the importance and needs of colleges of liberal arts and to an 
understanding also of the necessity of giving, if we are to main- 
tain our American form of government and our American way 
of life. People never drift toward democracy. When they drift, 
it is toward socialism. If they want democracy, they must work 
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for it. Aside from voting, the only opportunity which the vast 
majority of people have to do anything of real importance for 
democracy is to give away systematically a reasonable part of 
their income for the support of institutions and enterprises not 
dependent upon taxes for support nor controlled by those who 
control the taxes. 

National totals for income, taxes and gifts before Pearl Harbor 
make it perfectly clear that the American people have not been 
giving according to their resources nor in sufficient amounts to 
maintain the institutions and organizations necessary to the exist- 
ence of our type of democracy. Our national income for the year 
ending June, 1937, was about 64 billion dollars. Our taxes that 
year were over 14 billion and all of our gifts amounted to less 
than 2 billion. Unless we can find some way of maintaining a 
balance between gifts and taxes (not including the cost of the 
war), we shall not be able to maintain the balance between in- 
stitutions supported privately and those maintained by public 
funds—a balance on which depends the continuance of American 
democracy. 

The most encouraging direction in which to look for greatly 
increased new support is corporation giving. Until recently cor- 
porations almost without exception have sought to avoid making 
any gifts of importance. They are now coming to realize that 
systematic giving and private enterprise go hand in hand and 
that taxation and public control are inevitable companions. It 
will be impossible to restore and maintain the giving of this 
country on anything like a basis of equality with taxation (aside 
from the cost of the war) unless corporations voluntarily take 
part in giving, as they are compelled to take part in our system 
of taxation. Wherever there is a unit that can be taxed, that 
unit as such should also be a source of gifts. 

If the American public, including corporations, can be edu- 
cated and persuaded to maintain a system of gifts adequate to 
the needs of our democracy, there is no question that the colleges 
of liberal arts will be given their share. A heavy burden of 
responsibility rests upon the trustees and presidents of these 
institutions to see that widespread programs of public instruc- 
tion and persuasion regarding the necessity of gifts in a democ- 
racy are effectively carried on. 
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PLACE SENTINELS AT EDUCATION’S OUTPOSTS 


EDWARD VALENTINE STANFORD 


PRESIDENT, VILLANOVA COLLEGE, SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
CouNcIL ON EDUCATION 


OME months ago, in the course of a talk before a group of edu- 
eators, a representative of the War Department made the 
statement that the United States Army is now the greatest single 
educational agency in the country. For sheer force of numbers, 
this statement cannot be questioned. When you consider the 
multitude of schools now being conducted by the Army with mil- 
lions of men in training and when you add to this the number of 
men and women in schools under the auspices of the Navy De- 
partment and other agencies of the government, it is very evident 
that the federal government is in the educational picture in 
a big way. 

Beginning with the depression and now strongly emphasized 
under the impact of war, the federal government has been active 
and is increasingly more active in the field of education. This 
activity deserves a wider understanding on the part of the gen- 
eral public lest by indirection there be set up precedents which 
may pave the way for federal control of education. Let me de- 
scribe briefly, chiefly from the viewpoint of higher education, 
some of these recent ventures. 

The educational program of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and the Engineering, Science, Management and War Train- 
ing Program of the U. S. Office of Education were established as 
emergency measures in time of national crises. 

The N.Y.A. Program, in so far as it subsidized young men and 
young women in order to make it possible for them to attend col- 
lege, was justified as an emergency measure during a period of 
widespread unemployment and financial need. It was a fairly 
economical way of keeping young people out of the labor market 
enabling them to improve their education through compara- 
tively small subsidies. We all are familiar with the fact that the 
life of this agency and its program extended far beyond the 
emergency. Even though the original purpose had ceased, 


Nore: From the Philadelphia Inquirer, January 16, 1943. 
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N.Y.A. dissolved only after considerable difficulty. For ad- 
ministrative purposes, it had built up quite an organization 
of its own. It took the prospect of vast expenditures, for war 
purposes to bring sufficient pressure to bear to curtail and finally 
to abolish this program. For two or three years, it served a 
very useful purpose. It was welcomed by almost everyone. It 
functioned, on the college level, without any undue interference 
or control from federal sources. Below the college level, espe- 
cially when it undertook to establish its own schools operating 
without any reference to the several state departments of educa- 
tion, it did cause grave concern to state administrators of educa- 
tion and to public school administrators generally. 

The E.S.M.W.T. Program was launched, likewise, as an emer- 
gency program in order to meet a national challenge as the “‘ar- 
senal of democracy’’ at a time when industry was in the throes 
of re-tooling and rapid expansion. There was a bottleneck for 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. There existed a shortage of 
people possessing the necessary background in Mathematics and 
Physics. The need of up-grading semi-skilled workers to assume 
more responsible positions was evident. It was impossible for 
industry to meet the situation since it had already abandoned its 
various training courses and schools for apprentices which were 
common in pre-depression days. As a matter of necessity, the 
federal government stepped into the breach and by means of con- 
gressional action, put funds at the disposal of the U. S. Office of 
Education to subsidize the training of the necessary workers. A 
worthwhile program was set up with the cooperation of Engineer- 
ing leaders in education and industry. The work was carried 
out on a decentralized basis. On the whole, the program has been 
well managed and most effective. How long is it to continue! 
Has not the emergency which it was designed to meet been safely 
passed? Certainly, industrial re-tooling and expansion have 
been completed. Is not industry now in a position to carry on 
such training for itself? There is no incentive for industry to 
do so as long as the federal government continues to do this train- 
ing at public expense. 

Since the advent of war, the federal government has under- 
taken other ventures in higher education. The need for special- 
ists of one type or another is almost insatiable in global warfare. 
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As a consequence, acute training problems have been thrust upon 
the armed forces. 

The Army and Navy College Training Programs were designed 
to meet this need for certain types of specialists. These pro- 
grams have been adopted after considerable thought and study 
and with the advice and assistance of educational leaders. Who 
will question the need of such training or that it was both intelli- 
gent and economical to utilize, as far as possible, the staffs and 
facilities of our universities and colleges? In no sense of the term, 
has there been a ‘‘taking over’’ of our educational institutions 
by the Army and Navy. Their identity and independence have 
been maintained and there is now under way a most interesting 
experiment in cooperative management by educational institu- 
tions on the one hand and by the Army and Navy as agencies of 
the federal government on the other. The whole program is a 
tribute to our democratic way of life. There are, however, cer- 
tain dangers in such a program for the future freedom of higher 
education. Although these dangers may seem remote, they are 
none the less real. There are some who feel that collge adminis- 
trators and faculties are subject to more dictation and interfer- 
ence than are necessary. It is very difficult at this time to draw 
the line between the regulation and supervision that are necessary 
to procure an efficient and uniform end product for Army and 
Navy and the regulation and supervision characteristic of 
bureaucracy. 

In any event, there should be no difficulty in terminating the 
program as soon as the need has passed. The important question 
is—will these programs and procedures set a pattern for other 
government subsidies to institutions and to individuals in time of 
peace? Such a possibility cannot lightly be passed over. 

Even in the midst of war, it would be shortsighted to neglect 
to prepare for the civilian pursuits which peacetime will require. 
The men and women returning from the armed forces to civilian 
life will have many adjustments to make. Many will wish to 
take up vocational plans which were interrupted by the war. 
Others will have discovered new vocational leanings which seem 
more attractive and more suitable for the post-war world. In 
either event, additional education will be required. The federal 
government is wideawake in this area. Witness the Armed 
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Forces Institute already in operation with headquarters at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and the proposals now before Congress to provide 
liberal subsidies for returning service personnel in the postwar 
period. 

The Armed Forces Institute operates under the joint control 
of Army and Navy. It is a cooperative venture in which educa- 
tional leaders have a part. Looking at it from a purely educa- 
tional point of view, it has seemed to me, in many ways, to be one 
of the most constructive movements coming out of Washington. 
It may attain to far-reaching proportions before the war is over, 

The Institute attempts to encourage and to provide ‘‘in ser- 
vice’’ education that will be of use in civilian life for members 
of the various armed forces now serving at home or abroad. It 
provides a limited number of correspondence courses itself and 
also makes available correspondence study facilities of some 80 
colleges and universities throughout the country. It is creating 
and providing various kinds of self-study materials as well as 
tests and examinations. It expects to keep records of the educa- 
tional growth of those in the armed forces. It has liaison officers 
throughout the world. 

The use of the facilities afforded through this federal agency 
is open on a voluntary basis at minimum expense to all members 
of the armed forces who have completed four months of active ser- 
vice. When a man is discharged from the armed forces and 
wishes to continue with his education, he can secure from the 
Institute a transcript of his educational attainments while in 
service. 

In the period between the cessation of hostilities and the de- 
mobilization of troops, particularly in foreign lands, it is not 
beyond the realm of probability that the Armed Forces Institute 
will see fit to enter into cooperative relationship with foreign 
institutions of learning and to set up its own schools and colleges. 

The Armed Forces Institute is without a doubt a most forward 
looking project. It seeks to avoid the mistakes and confusion of 
the last war occasioned when service men wished to return to 
educational institutions. It will have a far-reaching influence 
for good or for evil upon education in this country. It needs to 
be understood by the general public and its development care- 
fully watched and safeguarded so that it may not wander into 
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paths alien to our philosophy of education under a democratic 
form of government. 

Postwar plants for education on the part of the federal govern- 
ment are just now looming into view. They have been under- 
going very careful study for many months. There are a number 
of proposals, all of which have much in common, differing mostly 
as to details. 

The program which will undoubtedly receive a major share of 
attention and will have considerable influence upon legislation is 
embodied in the report of the ‘‘ Armed Forces Committee on Post- 
War Education for Military Personnel.’’ This Committee was 
appointed by the President at the time the age for induction 
under Selective Service was reduced to include youths 18 years 
of age. The Committee would provide educational scholarships 
on a grand scale for returning service personnel for periods from 
one to four years. It recommends the payment of a stated 
amount to the individual for his maintenance and further pro- 
vides for direct payment to educational institutions for tuition, 
books and other necessary educational supplies. A time limit 
is set not to exceed six years after the war ends. Although there 
are various differences as to details, particularly as to the way 
in which administration is to be handled and as to the method 
of making payments, the program has thus far met with general 
approbation. Such a program, it is estimated, will cost at least 
$1,000,000,000. It will, therefore, place the federal government 
in the position of subsidizing education in a big way. It would 
seem to be very important that the legislation which is drawn up 
to put this program into practice take into serious consideration 
the long-range view of safeguarding the traditional rights of pri- 
vate initiative, local communities, and states in the matter of 
education. 

It is my personal conviction that federal appropriations for 
such a program should channel through the several states and the 
program should be decentralized in its administration. Further- 
more, I would much prefer to have subsidies for both maintenance 
and tuition paid directly to the individuals for whom they are 
intended. 

The necessity and the utility of the federal educational ven- 
tures just described are fairly evident. No one of them is in- 
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tended to be of permanent character. Yet one may be pardoned 
a word of warning lest the patterns set in wartime or other na- 
tional emergencies become permanent policies. It seems to me 
that there is something wholesome about the fear that is fre. 
quently expressed over the permanent assumption of federal con- 
trol in realms never intended by the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. Unceasing vigilance always has been the price of liberty, 
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WHAT NEXT IN WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


MARGARET 8. MORRISS 
DEAN, PEMBROKE COLLEGE IN Brown UNIVERSITY 


[ #4VE called my talk this morning, ‘‘ What Next in Women’s 

Education,’’ because it is obvious that the war has produced 
many changes on our women’s college campuses, some of which, 
at least, will set patterns for the future. 

In the Civil War there were almost no women’s colleges, prop- 
erly so called, but the description of activities at Mount Holyoke 
Seminary has a somewhat familiar sound. The entire school 
started its war work by making three hundred red, white and 
blue needle books for the soldiers, but they followed that tenta- 
tive effort by filling a little order of five thousand shirts for the 
army, and throughout the rest of the war students packed com- 
fort boxes, and made socks for distribution by the United States 
Christian Commission, the forerunner of the Red Cross. So effi- 
cient were they that each member of the graduating class in 1864 
was presented by the Commission with a pin commemorating her 
service to the war effort.* 

I can vividly remember in the first World War how the clouds 
gathered over the colleges and how college women slowly but 
steadily became involved in the toils of war. At first, discus- 
sion of the causes of the war went on vigorously and informa- 
tion—geographical, historical and economic—was eagerly sought. 
This period was followed by what I call the women’s work era, 
repeating the Civil War—sewing, knitting, surgical dressings, etc. 

The new element which came into the woman picture in World 
War I was the gingerly use of women, including college alumnae, 
in the war zone. Women were there in an auxiliary capacity, 
except of course the nurses, for the most part doing women’s 
work, but practically for the first time they were there. We, 
my generation, were in welfare work, we were keeping up morale, 
we were entertaining soldiers, we were feeding them with coffee 
and doughnuts—all very useful, but I think we knew as well as 

Nore: Address originally delivered at Semi-Centennial Anniversary of 
Hood College, October 9, 1943. 

* One hundred years of Mount Holyoke College, p. 147. 
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the army that the war would have gone on and even would have 
been won without us! Certainly the direct impact of the war on 
the colleges for women, and on their alumnae, was slight as com- 
pared with today. 

For we are now in a war which is mobilizing all our resources, 
all our strength, all the training of women as well as men in vita] 
war tasks. It is no longer true that the war can be won without 
us. The effect of this complete mobilization on the whole struc. 
ture of higher education for women as well as for men has been 
immediate and direct—and is now in full force. It is nearly a 
year ago since we were told that ‘‘ All women students are under 
obligation to participate directly either in very necessary com- 
munity service, in war production, or in service in the armed 
forees.’?’ That was a call for help from the country itself, and 
if the need was evident in the autumn of 1942, it is far more 
evident now. The armed services alone are asking for 600,000 
women in the army and 90,000 in the navy, and for thousands 
more in the SPARS and marines. Sixty-five thousand student 
nurses are to be enrolled in the Nurses Cadet Corps this autumn. 
Women by the thousand, and college women wherever they can be 
secured, are working in Washington and elsewhere in Govern- 
ment service. 

I do not need to tell you what the growing demands of industry 
are for women, again especially for college women. They are 
already everywhere in constructive and responsible positions 
where a high degree of technical competence is necessary, and 
moreover industry is training many additional college women in 
the attainment of these skills. One big aircraft company during 
the past year has had hundreds of college students in a training 
project in eight large engineering schools all over the country, 
and is already starting another group for the coming year. Air- 
eraft companies, perhaps because they are the youngest of the 
great industries, have welcomed the women most cordially, but 
there are college training projects in many other plants as well. 

Essential community services are crying aloud for college 
women. The War Manpower Commission and other government 
agencies have been making informal studies of critical shortages 
of trained women workers, not only in science, but in civilian 
fields such as teaching, occupational and physical therapy, and 
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social work, especially social work. Insurance companies are 
sure their women employees are in essential community service, 
and I saw the other day an advertisement for department store 
workers with the statement that salesgirls are helping to win 
the war. 

Yes, the specific needs for college women are well nigh over- 
whelming. They were fully evident a year ago, but they have 
grown enormously in the past few months. Colleges have been 
told by the Government, in the clearest possible terms, that they 
must make every effort to furnish the necessary training for these 
importunate demands. The result has been what might be called 
a transformation during the past year of the colleges which edu- 
eate women. The story of these changes is the picture of today 
and may well set a pattern for tomorrow. 

Physical fitness programs, for instance, always an integral part 
of the higher education of women, have now become very promi- 
nent. Students are being required to take more work in physical 
education, they are undergoing definitely hardening exercises 
and they are having more frequent check-ups and closer medical 
supervision than ever before. 

The usual studies of a liberal arts college are still everywhere 
in evidence. The basic curriculum has not been changed, but 
emphasis has been shifted and a new stress is being laid on the 
value for the war effort of many subjects such as economics, lan- 
guages and psychology as well as the sciences. There has been 
in all our colleges a marked shift in student concentration to sub- 
jects like mathematics and science and social studies. Many stu- 
dents today are getting their liberal education through the disci- 
plines of precision and accuracy and experimentation rather than 
through those of opinion and appreciation. 

Training courses, frankly so designated, are going on side by 
side with the pattern of liberal education. In many places all 
women students are urged to take war minors along with the sub- 
ject of their choice in order that they may graduate with some 
of the specific skills so desperately needed. Emergency short 
courses are being developed to encourage students to attend col- 
lege for a brief time if they cannot afford a longer period. 

On almost all women’s college campuses the usual elaborate 
extracurricular program has been more or less replaced by vari- 
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ous forms of volunteer war activities. The agelong work for 
women in time of war must continue, even in the college which is 
primarily engaged in preparing them to step into their many new 
and important war roles. 

One of the most significant changes in the whole picture of the 
women’s college campus in time of war is what has come to be 
known as acceleration, that is to say, regular college work pur- 
sued continuously through the year. This practice, started by 
colleges for men, has been rather generally adopted by the wo- 
men’s colleges because trained woman-power is also one of the 
serious war shortages. Not all our colleges have summer pro- 
grams, but practically all are encouraging women to shorten their 
college course as much as possible by taking work somewhere 
during the summer. 

Startling innovations are here now in women’s education. It 
is obvious, to me at least, that we cannot go back to the good old 
days. What can we learn from these changes and experiments 
both here and on the men’s campuses, and what will be the pat- 
tern for the future as it grows out of this difficult, but stimu- 
lating present? I am not qualified to prophesy, but it is surely 
not out of place to speculate a little on the future of the college 
for women. 

I believe that acceleration may well become an established prac- 
tice in many college programs, especially for pre-professional 
students, and that it will ameliorate that difficult problem of the 
increasing length of professional training which must be built 
on a liberal college course. I read a statement of another reason 
for continuing acceleration the other day from a man teaching 
in Washington State College. He said that it would go on be- 
cause, ‘‘soldiers returning to campuses after the war will demand 
the revamping of leisurely pre-war ways of college teaching to 
conform with the swift methods used by military instructors.” 
If it can be proved that students ‘‘can take it,’’ and I believe that 
will be proved, all the colleges may be encouraging summer work, 
even if it cannot be done on their own campuses. I am convinced 
that full summer programs, not just a summer school, are here 
to stay for many students, although of course not for all. 

One of the effects of the war may well be the development of 
stronger alumnae bodies in our colleges. It will be the fault of 
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college women themselves if they do not use the experience in 
independent, constructive, responsible war jobs, which hundreds 
of them are gaining, to become more valuable citizens in many 
capacities, and more valuable alumnae, too. We may expect 
them to carry a larger load in the concerns of the college in which 
they are so deeply interested, and to accept a greater responsi- 
bility for its continued service. 

We can give them more, too. Have you ever thought of the 
great opportunity we are all going to have to develop a wide- 
spread and effective program of adult education? The Armed 
Forces Institute is probably carrying out the greatest experiment 
ever undertaken along that line. Five hundred thousand men 
are now availing themselves of the chance for education by corre- 
spondence and by self-instruction. Why should we not be able 
to profit by those experiments, and, in the future, to offer to our 
own alumnae broader opportunities for a continuing education? 

Many curriculum changes are certainly in the air. It is rather 
obvious that we must profit by all the experience gained in the 
countless short courses and new techniques developed by army 
training, by the Armed Forces Institute and by our own 
stepped-up curricula. The experiments now going on in army 
language schools will completely revolutionize the teaching of 
languages in our schools and colleges. I understand that the 
soldiers who have been subjected to a course in basic Italian are 
still having trouble making themselves understood in the Sicilian 
dialect, but the fundamental experimentation may nevertheless 
be sound. Our language instruction is not so good in this 
country that we cannot try to make it a little better. 

The shift to mathematics and science brings back into the pic- 
ture those subjects, especially mathematics, from which college 
girls have been moving away for almost a generation. In the 
future, it looks as if we are less likely to see the young woman 
who says, ‘‘I do not care for science,’’ as if it were somehow be- 
neath her notice. We should encourage and develop demon- 
strated aptitudes for science and mathematics in the students of 
our women’s colleges, strengthen our departments, and somehow 
or other see to it that the liberal spirit pervades the exact sciences 
so that a science major shall be no more narrowly educated than 
one who concentrates in English or philosophy. 
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A reconsideration of the values of prerequisites in college cur. 
ricula has been long overdue. If the army can teach mathemat-. 
ies, physics, etc., with a minimum of preliminary training, are 
we not sometimes hampering our able students by forcing them 
to spend an undue amount of time getting ready to study the 
subject of their choice? Is not this the time for careful recon- 
sideration of the whole matter of basic department offerings? 

It looks as if we were in for a swing of the pendulum in the 
long controversy over the value of a rigidly prescribed curricu- 
lum as against the free elective system. The progressive school 
with its emphasis on the interests of the individual student, and 
its insistence on her complete freedom to choose what and when 
she shall study almost seems, for the time being, to have had its 
day. The Army and, in some measure, the Navy have declared 
for the required course of study, and in all the Army college 
training centers fixed, and, in some cases, difficult programs are 
being carried through successfully in amazingly short periods 
of time. Is it possible that values are to be found again in “‘a 
discipline that forces sustained attention to a task which lacks 
immediate interest’’? Are we, perhaps, about to insist again 
that certain subjects are so useful or so worthwhile in themselves, 
that they must be included in every college course in spite of 
every possible difficulty ? 

You will notice that in all this speculation I have said nothing 
about specialist or professional training. That is because I take 
it for granted that I am talking to a college of liberal arts about 
the war and about post war problems of such a college. 

But the whole program of liberal education is under fire. For 
the time being, it has been dropped by the Army, partly dropped 
by the Navy, and even in our women’s colleges we are being urged 
by Government officials and by anxious industrialists to devote 
ourselves entirely to practical training. Fortunately, there is a 
tremendous resistance to this idea on the part of the students 
themselves and of the faculties who teach them. We have a 
strong feeling that women are the only hope of the immediate 
future for the preservation of those intellectual and spiritual 
values which are inherent in the old-fashioned liberal education 
—so it is still continuing in a college like this and indeed in all 
our women’s colleges. 
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The situation in general, however, is so serious that it has led 
to an increasing conviction of the terrible loss which has already 
been incurred. Educators everywhere have become so concerned 
on the subject that there has been a perfect spate of books and 
conferences and committees dealing with liberal education; so 
many, in fact, that I am somewhat troubled at this elaborate con- 
cern about the whole matter. It almost looks as if our profession 
were not fully convinced of its own position. Is it possible that 
it ‘‘doth protest too much’’? 

One thing, however, is sure to come out of all these careful 
studies and learned pronouncements. We shall have a great 
stirring of the waters, and a soul searching review on campus 
after campus, of the permanent values of the things we hold most 
precious in the education of our young women. What are the 
fundamental objectives of a college like yours? How can they 
best be obtained? What have we learned from the scorching 
years of war adjustments with which we can strengthen the 
preparation for life which we are giving to our graduates? 

I cannot pretend to answer all these questions, but I know 
that out of the deep concern for all these problems a fundamental 
reappraisal will come. I hope we shall never go back to the good 
old days. I hope that we learn much from the experience of this 
crucial war emergency, from the clear cut immediacy of the 
Army and Navy and industrial programs which we see all about 
us, from the transformations and adjustments taking place on 
our own campuses, and above all from these fundamental reassess- 
ments of the place of the liberal college in a democracy. I pre- 
dict that the very changes and trials which the war has brought 
will revitalize our essential life and will enable us to go from 
strength to strength so that the coming years will bring us a new 
realization of the significance of the free and liberal education 
for which we stand. 











A PROFESSOR AT LARGE 
(A BOOK REVIEW) 


EDGAR J. FISHER 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDCATION 


E most significant impression that one secures from a read- 

ing of Dr. Stephen Duggan’s book is the balanced judgment 
and insight that he has of the historical forces and the cultural 
conditions of any part of the world which he is discussing. The 
volume is a remarkable combination of interesting and biographi- 
cal writing and discerning observation upon world affairs in one 
of the most critical periods. As one proceeds from chapter to 
chapter, the feeling of the validity of the opinions and judgments 
expressed mounts, due in considerable degree to the realization 
that they are expressions based upon first-hand information and 
experience. 

It is a timely book. More than ever before there is an obvious- 
ness about the values of international cultural exchanges. In this 
narrowed physical world this fact that cultural influences have 
an intimate relationship to economic, political and social condi- 
tions has become increasingly clear. Naturally Dr. Duggan’s 
work is full of information on this score. It could hardly be 
otherwise. The Institute of International Education, which he 
founded at the close of World War I and which he has so ably 
directed ever since, has pioneered in this field with relationships 
in all parts of the world. In postwar reconstruction, of interest 
next to the war itself in men’s minds at this time, the influence 
of the Institute’s activities is obvious. As Dr. Duggan observes 
in his chapter on ‘‘The United States and the Post-War World,” 
there will be opportunity ‘‘to utilize some of the several thousand 
exchange students from the European countries who have studied 
in the United States’’ and who have ‘‘become familiar with the 
English language and our way of meeting difficult situations.” 
More important still are ‘‘the more than two thousand American 
students who studied in the European countries’’ under the Insti- 
tute’s auspices. The author shows just pride in the work of his 
organization. 
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The great value of education in developing an appreciation of 
international interdependence is a conviction of which the reader 
becomes constantly aware. Dr. Duggan’s incisive descriptions 
and explanations of national attitudes are indeed fascinating and 
informative. Where else can one secure so much significant 
material in so little space! Most United States citizens are 
highly deficient in an understanding of Latin America and of the 
problems of western hemisphere solidarity. The chapters of the 
“Professor at Large’’ on ‘‘Latin America and Our Good Neigh- 
bors’? and ‘‘The Quest for Hemisphere Solidarity’’ are to be 
commended for a liberal education on these subjects in an hour’s 
reading. 

Dr. Duggan is a liberal in the best sense of that term. This is 
apparent whether he is discussing education, industrial relations, 
politics or religion. It is marked in his appreciative treatment 
of Switzerland. Only a fundamentally sound liberal could write 
with such detachment and discernment about the complicated 
problems of Danubia, and give such succinct and accurate pic- 
tures of the problems in that area. His indictment of the white 
man and the harmful effects of his imperialisms is impressive. 
He is persuaded, from his knowledge of the world at large, that 
“the contribution of the West most highly prized today by 
peoples of other areas is found not in the domain of matter but 
of spirit, viz., the sanctity of personality, and the white man has 
yet to demonstrate his belief that personality knows not race nor 
color nor religion.’”? And again, ‘‘the new world order of the 
democratic nations must banish the imperialisms that have 
hitherto exploited primitive mankind.’’ 

To this reviewer, who has had the privilege of close association 
with Dr. Duggan for almost a decade, this book is a reflection of 
his personality. He has never ceased to learn, and the circle of 
those who know him as an excellent teacher is still an ever widen- 
ing one. His liberal spirit appears throughout this volume, as 
does his careful scholarship. An appreciation of history in wide 
perspective has given him a sense of keen judgment and a spirit 
kindly, even when critical. Dr. Duggan’s career is that of an 
outstanding and friendly cultural ambassador of the United 
States. 














HENRY S. PRITCHETT: A BIOGRAPHY 


(A BOOK REVIEW ) 


ROBERT M. LESTER 
SECRETARY, CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


E early days of our country, characterized by a restless 

population and expanding frontiers, brought little surplus 
wealth. It was not until a generation ago that there developed 
the American foundation, distinctly a phenomenon of the twen- 
tieth century and of a scope and size hitherto unknown. The 
exploitation of the continental reaches of the United States dur- 
ing the nineteenth century produced a series of fortunes of un- 
precedented size. The possessors of a few of these princely 
fortunes, filled with a desire for public service, turned to col- 
leges, universities, charitable and research institutions as a means 
of ridding themselves of their surplus wealth and at the same 
time of bettering mankind. The lives of these men as industrial 
pioneers and later as capitalists and philanthropists have been 
set down in carefully wrought biographies, such as that of John 
D. Rockefeller by Allan Nevins and of Andrew Carnegie by 
Burton Hendrick. 

The creation of trusts by these wealthy men was but a nine 
days wonder. The creators were already well known; their habit 
of giving was already established and publicized. The successful 
and beneficial operations of their trusts during the past genera- 
tion have thus far avoided fulfilling the prediction of Turgot that 
philanthropic foundations must ultimately fail because of the 
gradual loss of original zeal and enthusiasm imparted by the 
founder. This they may well do, unless the organized giving 
which they represent is vitalized by the social consciousness of 
their trustees and especially by the competence, daring, knowl- 
edge and imagination of those who actually administer the funds. 
This means simply that the history of foundations is made by 
the men who run them. It is worth while, then, to know of what 
manner of man were Frederick T. Gates and Wallace Buttrick, 
who developed the Rockefeller Foundation and the General 
Education Board, and of Henry S. Pritchett, who organized and 
long administered the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
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of Teaching, and of Frederick P. Keppel, who gave to Carnegie 
Corporation of New York a policy, program and personality of 
its own. 

To Abraham Flexner, the first staff member of the Carnegie 
Foundation, later the secretary of the General Education Board, 
and still later the organizer and director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, established with Bamburger and Fuld capital, 
the pleasant lot has fallen to give an insight into the lives of 
Gates and Buttrick. This he did in his I REMEMBER, pub- 
lished in 1940. Now he has written a biography of his early 
mentor, Henry S. Pritchett. 

What kind of man was this Missouri mathematician, this grad- 
uate of Pritchett Collegiate Institute in Missouri and a doctor 
of philosophy from Munich, once superintendent of the United 
States Coast Survey, and president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology? How did he become a critic of higher education ? 
Made president of Carnegie Foundation in 1905, and charged 
with responsibility for administering an agency to provide pen- 
sions for college professors in the United States, Canada and 
Newfoundland, he was bold enough to conceive of his work as 
more than that of simply doling out pensions. He saw that 
through the pension granting power he could influence standards, 
emphasize quality, undertake inquiries and, supported by an 
intelligent board of college presidents, examine higher education 
from every viewpoint of purpose, organization and financing. By 
inheritance and training, he possessed an instinctive appreciation 
of sound, sincere and solid learning. He was, as Flexner de- 
scribes him, ‘‘a reformer in every field in which he entered, and 
a reformer who never lost his good temper and who never dis- 
played bitterness or disappointment; he dealt fairly and candidly 
with institutions of great repute like Harvard and Yale just as 
he did with small denominational colleges scattered throughout 
the country. He had a consciousness of what was right which 
never deserted him. He had ‘the prepared mind,’ upon the im- 
portance of which Pasteur had insisted, but how it was prepared 
is not known.’’ Not all who knew Pritchett and contended with 
him in education or philanthropy will agree with all the points 
of praise here given, but most will agree that he was an extraor- 
dinary man who made of himself and the Carnegie Foundation an 
unusually powerful educational combination. 
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The book falls naturally into two parts: Pritchett, who used 
his clear and inquiring mind to become mathematician, astron. 
omer, surveyor and scientist; and Pritchett, who used his out- 
standing qualities of daring and imagination to become an ex. 
perimenter in what he constantly called ‘‘the science of giving.” 
Flexner has dealt adequately with both phases. He has con- 
tributed notably again in 1943 as he has done before to the under- 
standing of foundations and of the breed of men often termed 
‘*philanthropoids’’ since they altruistically give away money 
which they do not accumulate. 
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EDUCATION IN WARTIME AND AFTER 
(A BOOK REVIEW) 


ALLAN P. FARRELL, 8.J. 
JESUIT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


JDUCATION IN WARTIME AND AFTER* aims ‘‘to present 
major guidelines to direct action in adapting the schools to 
war and postwar needs.’’ Attention is focussed principally on 
public-school education at the elementary and secondary levels. 
Despite this limitation of scope, the authors attempt to localize 
so many wartime needs and problems that the reader often feels 
overwhelmed by details. This is particularly true of the long 
chapter on ‘‘The Subject Fields in Wartime Education’’ (pp. 
179-305), which, besides, is rather overstuffed with trite general- 
izations. The many useful and stimulating ideas contained in 
these pages would stand out clearer had there been greater dis- 
crimination in the selection of materials. Basically, however, the 
authors mistake change for improvement and confuse democratic 
principles with their own somewhat foggy and one-sided view of 
democracy as a way of life. The result of the former is that the 
schools are put in the unbecoming position of having to dash 
hither and yon to keep up with the most recent trends, the latest 
emergency, the newest fad or experiment. Instead of seeing in 
the present dislocation of higher education a challenge to the 
lower schools to do their academic job with a more absolute reso- 
lution and thoroughness (while cooperating reasonably and out 
of school in selling bonds, collecting scrap, ete.), the Stanford 
department of education proposes changes, adjustments and pro- 
grams that would completely dislocate elementary and secondary 
education as well. The sort of democracy espoused by the au- 
thors may be' seen in the norms formulated for judging satisfac- 
tory teacher-pupil relationships (pp. 138 ff.), ¢.g., ‘‘Is the class- 
room one in which major decisions of what to study, how to study, 
grades, discipline and standards are cooperatively determined by 
teacher and pupil?’’ If the pupil knows as much about these 
things as the teacher, what is education for? Or is it possible 
that there are truer criteria of democratic education? 
* Education in Wartime and After by Stanford University School of Edu- 
cation Faculty. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York; pp. x, 465. $3.00. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
GUY E. SNAVELY 


SIN CE the passage of the Selective Training and Service Act by 

the Congress on September 16, 1940, the time the colleges first 
felt the full impact of World War II, not a single accredited 
standard four-year liberal arts college or university has been 
closed. This is a noteworthy fact. 

Many prophets of gloom and other philosophers, columnists 
and orators have been writing and speaking for the past three 
years about the frailty of the four-year college. Some have 
adduced statistics on the subject. An analysis of these statistics 
shows that of the fifty or more institutions of higher education 
that have succumbed or been discontinued temporarily, the most 
are junior colleges or professional schools. Only a handful of 
the latter are first-class ones; these are located in rural areas, 
It is obvious that high-grade law schools connected with state 
universities temporarily suspended will open, probably with 
larger enrollment, immediately after the War. 

In Part III of the 1942-43 Educational Directory issued by the 
United States Office of Education are listed 1746 institutions of 
higher learning. They include professional and technological 
schools, junior colleges and normal schools. Of these, there are 
579 accredited four-year liberal arts colleges, including indepen- 
dent colleges and those which are component parts of the uni- 
versities. A college or university on the approved list of a 
regional accrediting agency, like the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, is generally recognized as a stand- 
ard A grade institution. 

In the fall of 1942 the outlook for the liberal arts college was 
really gloomy. Negotiations for utilization of the colleges for 
training of commissioned and non-commissioned officers by the 
Army were temporarily discontinued. Facing an early decided 
drop in enrollment of men students, the colleges were bound to be 
greatly over-staffed in spite of the departure of many faculty 
members for services in the armed forces or in war industries. 

In order to assist the situation, the Association of American 
Colleges set up a Commission on Wartime Placement of College 
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Faculties. A central clearing house in New York was estab- 
lished with branch offices in strategically located universities in 
the thirteen Civil Service districts. Some 7000 persons regis- 
tered. Quite a few were placed in industry, war service organi- 
zations and in other colleges which early had received military 
units for training. 

However, before the placement machinery was well under way, 
the Army and Navy announced their A-12 and V-12 and similar 
programs which would require the usage of all college campuses 
with competent facilities. Some 500 colleges met the require- 
ments. Thus all were chosen except the women’s colleges and 
a small number of others with very limited or no housing facili- 
ties. To a few of the larger women’s colleges, like Smith and 
Hunter, were assigned units of WAVES for training. 

In the spring of 1943, the Army and Navy were able to develop 
their plans for usage of the colleges. Both training programs 
require courses which can be taught by the regular college facul- 
ties. Obviously, there is a shift of emphasis to certain courses 
like English, history, mathematics and physics. Fortunately, 
many highly trained and experienced professors were able to 
‘brush up’’ in refresher courses so as to shift from teaching such 
courses as philosophy and art to instructing in French, mathe- 
matics or some other crowded course for ‘‘the duration.’’ With 
these readjustments, the Association’s Commission found it 
unnecessary to continue its activities after August, 1943. 

As was to be expected, the enrollment of men in colleges in the 
fall of 1943 dropped to about 25 to 30 per cent of the enrollment 
of the year 1940-41. All able-bodied men over eighteen years 
of age were being inducted into military service. The remaining 
men going to college are boys under eighteen, those not accepted 
in the armed forces because of physical defects and those deferred 
for specific training in professional courses. 

In spite of this drop in enrollment of men of civilian status, 
the total enrollment including units assigned to colleges by the 
Army and Navy is probably higher than any previous year. 
There seems to be a notable increase in enrollment of college 
women. This is true in the coeducational institutions and par- 
ticularly so in the colleges for women only. 

There was felt in some quarters that the enrollment of the col- 
lege women would be lower, rather than higher, for the present 
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college year because of the large numbers going into the armed 
forces and into industry. Then, too, it seems that more young 
women than usual are getting married, especially to young men 
going into military service. Doubtless, daughters in families 
which are making higher wages than previously and which they 
are now not able to spend, are reaping the advantage. 

Unfair is the criticism that the colleges need tremendous 
revitalization. The statistics just presented indicate great vital- 
ity. The vitality of the college is further attested by the anxious 
interest the Army and Navy have finally exhibited in their desire 
to utilize them to the utmost. 

Like every other agency under human direction, the colleges 
are subject to improvement. During the war and particularly 
in the transition period from the time shooting ceases until the 
men are demobilized from the Army and Navy, the colleges will 
continue to have some rude shocks. They will continue to emerge 
from the false impression given by unfair and undue publicity 
on certain extra-curricular activities, like inter-collegiate football. 

College administrators and all friends of the liberal arts tradi- 
tion will have cause for greater concern immediately after hostili- 
ties have ceased. In President Roosevelt’s recent message to the 
Congress, he urged the appropriation of a billion dollars for the 
further education of men and women in the armed forces whose 
education had been interrupted by their military service. A 
grateful people will approve this proposal. For the welfare of 
the nation at large, as well as in justice to the men and women 
involved, the country should be favorable toward giving oppor- 
tunities for further education to those who gave up their school- 
ing for the war. 

Assuming that demobilization will drag on through some 
months, veterans in large numbers and the normal enrollment of 
high school graduates will crowd the college campuses. It is to 
be feared that the priceless features of the liberal arts tradition 
will be lost or tarnished in this increase in enrollment. It will be 
difficult to find the ‘‘golden personalities’’ needed as additions 
to the faculties ; the dormitories and other building facilities will 
be greatly taxed; mostly to be feared will be the tendency to 
lower standards. 

During World War I, the colleges were in a worse fix than they 
have been in this war until the Student Army Training Corps 
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was established among the colleges and universities. After that 
war, college enrollments increased by leaps and bounds. The 
enrollments in some state universities were doubled immediately. 
One or two well-known ones in the Middlewest found themselves 
unable to assimilate such increases in the freshmen classes so they 
set up a special type of college for those who were not able to 
maintain the standard pace—in college parlance, ‘‘the dumb 
bunnies. ’’ 

For the returned members of the armed forces particularly, 
there will necessarily be some changes in educational procedure. 
Aptitude and achievement tests should be used rather than the 
usual administrative procedures. The study for military service 
and maturity accumulated in the service must be reckoned with. 
More attention must be paid to individual differences among the 
eollege students of the future. 

There will be needed better instructional methods with less 
stress on lectures. There will be more reading of primary source 
material than slavish perusal of assigned textbooks. More empha- 
sis will be given to better teaching rather than to faculty research 
for those engaged primarily in teaching undergraduates. 
Achievement and comprehensive examinations will take the place 
of those of the traditional sort which permit students to repro- 
duce what the instructor had ‘‘talked into the notebook.’’ 

To make the instruction effective there will be needed wise 
counselling on the part of faculty and other college officers. 

There seems to be universal agreement on the part of the col- 
leges to accept the records that are being accumulated by the 
Armed Forces Institute. The colleges have agreed not to allow 
blanket college credit for military service. The consensus is that 
it will be wise and just to supplement the records of men on file 
in the Armed Forces Institute with achievement and aptitude 
tests. 

The observations made for the returning soldier and sailor will 
be just as applicable to women whose college education has been 
interrupted by military service or work in industry. On the 
other hand great increase in enrollment in colleges of women stu- 
dents makes possible the carrying on of the liberal arts tradition 
by them, while their elder sisters and physically fit brothers over 
the age of 18 are fully engaged in the war effort. 

There is no general agreement as to what constitutes a liberally 
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educated person. Fortunately there is no hard and fast rule as 
to how one can attain such a status. It is always in order for 
colleges continually to make experimentation. 

Some lessons will be learned from the training given the Army 
and Navy units by the colleges during the war. There has been 
much discussion about the improvement in the method of teaching 
languages. Some thirty years ago the writer introduced with 
success, phonograph records in teaching French at Allegheny 
College. Greater success is evident now because of the allocation 
of much more time to one subject than has been possible in the 
curriculum arrangements in the usual college program. 

Acceleration has been necessary for the war effort. For the 
mature and unusually bright student acceleration will probably 
be in order in the future. For the majority of the liberal arts 
students the need for maturation will make unwise an accelerated 
program. 

In the postwar world, doubtless there will be a return of 
emphasis on certain subjects like mathematics and the foreign 
languages. Better methods will be evolved for teaching history 
and the social sciences. 

There is already some agitation, even proposals by members of 
the Congress, for the requirement of one year’s military service 
of all young men between the ages of 18 and 22. At the conclu- 
sion of World War II favorable sentiment might be crystallized 
for this plan. In such an event it would certainly be to the 
advantage of the nation itself, as well as to the young men con- 
cerned, for students in good standing in colleges to have their 
military service done in the summer vacations. Whatever de- 
velops it would seem sensible for some young men, and even 
young women, to render other service to the Government rather 
than that of a strictly military nature. 

Experience in the present war has shown that young people 
can be made physically fit and learn military procedure in a brief 
period of time. If the colleges live up to their present programs 
and promises to lay more emphasis on courses in physical fitness, 
there would seem to be further reason for permitting college men 
to perform their military service in consecutive summer quarters 
rather than take one full year out of their college or university 
course. 

The greatest responsibility of the liberal arts college in the 
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postwar world will be playing the fullest role in winning the 
peace. Universal acclaim is accorded the colleges for the remark- 
ably quick response to the needs of training for winning the war. 
College men and women must be made to realize that they are 
in a better position to take their rightful places in relation to 
public affairs. No longer must the noisy minority and the rowdy 
demigod be allowed to control the life, liberty and happiness of 
the rest of us. 

High statesmanship among the leaders in liberal education will 
be needed greatly in the immediate future. From the liberal arts 
colleges have come the leaders who evolved and the later ones 
who have kept vigorous the American ideals of our republican 
form of government. From them also have come the other 
leaders of our remarkable advance in cultural and material 
progress. 

During the year twenty-six general letters have gone to the 
membership giving information and making constructive sug- 
gestions. ' 

A letter that seemed to meet a very responsive chord was the 
one referring to a table of net costs of sizable charitable gifts that 
might be made by friends to the colleges. 

Through the generosity of Dr. Henry S. Drinker, volumes III 
and IV of his translations of musical works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach were presented to each member college. <A total of five 
volumes has been sent each member college. These contain the 
Drinker translations of the Bach chorales, the church cantatas, 
the secular cantatas, the motets, the songs, the oratorios and the 
St. Matthew and St. John Passions. In the volumes are to be 
found also indexes and concordances, together with Dr. Drinker’s 
philosophy of translation and usage of the texts. 

The Drinker library of choral music has grown so large that 
it became impossible to continue the Loan Service from the Asso- 
ciation headquarters. By formal action of our Board of Direc- 
tors the Drinker library has been transferred to the Westminster 
Choir College in Princeton. A committee known as the Associ- 
ation of American Choruses has been set up to control and dis- 
tribute the library in the future. The officers of this committee 
are: President, Guy E. Snavely; Vice President, John F. Wil- 
liamson ; Secretary, Henry S. Drinker; Treasurer, Westminster 
Choir College. 
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During the past year fewer trips to Washington were necessary 
than in the two preceding years. My principal business in Wash- 
ington was in connection with the legislation pending in Congress 
to implement the Osborn Committee Report to the President econ- 
cerning Federal aid to persons in the armed forces whose educa- 
tion has been interrupted by their military service. It seems that 
the Bills to be supported in both Houses will avoid Federal domi- 
nation and will allow the individual colleges to have satisfactory 
authority in administering the provisions of the law. 

One trip to Washington was made for the purpose of appearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to speak in behalf of the Curtis Bill which eliminates 
the Withholding Tax on Federal Income Tax payments on the 
amounts donated by an individual to charitable and educational 
objects up to a total of 15 per cent of his income. Many member 
presidents have written letters indicating their interest and sup- 
port of the measure. 

Early in the year the presidents of the member colleges cooper- 
ated very effectively in persuading their Congressmen to defeat 
the proposal to limit an individual’s income to $25,000 per 
annum. 

The week of September 13, I represented the Association at a 
conference at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., participated in by repre- 
sentatives from some 30 educational organizations of the United 
States and representatives from some 30 foreign countries. The 
United States groups had preliminary meetings and prepared the 
agenda for the later conference. The chief purpose of the con- 
ference was to stimulate the formation of an International Edu- 
cation Organization. Dean Grayson Kefauver of Stanford Uni- 
versity, the organizer of the conference, and Ralph E. Turner, of 
U. S. Department of State, a chief speaker at the conference, will 

outline the proposals debated at the conference at the last session 
of this Annual Meeting. 

As representative of the Association I have been continuously 
a member of the Committee on Annuities of the Federal Council 
of Churches. This Committee has recently published another 
booklet in the WISE PUBLIC GIVING SERIES, which gives 
the revised Standard Annuity Tables. A General Letter con- 
cerning this matter has been sent to the membership. 
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The national Japanese-American Student Relocation Council, 
on which I represent the Association, has had a number of meet- 
ings during the past year. The chairman of this Council is 
President John W. Nason of Swarthmore College. Several other 
presidents of our member colleges are also on the Council. The 
Council has worked in close harmony with the War Relocation 
Authority and other government departments. Over a thousand 
students have been satisfactorily placed in the colleges. Since it 
has about completed what it set out to do the Council will proba- 
bly be disbanded in the early future. 

During the year, fifteen colleges have availed themselves of the 
privilege of using our Choral: Library. Approximately 1100 
copies have been loaned to choral groups in colleges and universi- 
ties at a rental income of $300. Much appreciation has been 
expressed for the opportunity of using and enjoying this music 
and we are grateful for the care and dispatch with which these 
works have been handled and safely returned to our library. 

Through a grant from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, the American Council on Education has pub- 
lished during the year a series of monographs on various types 
of education in the United States for circulation among the coun- 
tries in Central and South America. I contributed a twenty- 
page pamphlet on ‘‘Higher Education in the United States.’’ 
This has been translated into Portuguese and Spanish. 

Like our Association, the Phi Beta Kappa Society is primarily 
interested in the furtherance and maintenance of high standards 
in liberal education. During the current year I am president of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New York. For several years I 
have been secretary of the Phi Beta Kappa Associates, which is 
largely responsible for the financial support of the headquarters 
of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 

It has been my good fortune during the year to have visited 
46 member colleges and to have spoken for five of them. 

To President William P. Tolley of the Association we are most 
grateful for his constructive suggestions and cordial cooperation. 
His duties as Chancellor of Syracuse University bring him to 
New York about once a month, when he makes a point to come 
around to the offices. During the year he has made a number of 
addresses and written eloquent articles in the cause of liberal 
education. 











REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(THE Board of Directors held four meetings during the past 

year: February 16, at the Association Offices, New York; 
June 19, at the Association Offices, New York; September 22, at 
the Cosmos Club, Washington; and January 12, at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. The meetings were well attended 
by the Board members. 

As has been the case for the past four years, the greater part 
of the time of the Board meetings was devoted to consideration 
of the problems of the member colleges brought about by the War. 

President France L. McCluer of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri, was elected by the Board to take the place of President 
Charles J. Turck of Macalaster College, St. Paul, Minnesota, who 
had resigned membership on the Board to accept a majority in the 
U. S. Army. During most of the year Major Turck has been 
teaching law at various Army Schools of Military Government. 

The Board has received grants totalling $38,750 for aid to the 
various projects of the Association. On behalf of the membership 
thanks have been extended to the two contributing organizations. 


Carnegie Corporation : 
$16,000 for.continuing support of the Arts Program 
5,000 for the Commission on Wartime Placement of Col- 
lege Faculties 
5,000 toward publication of a book on Liberal Education 
by Professor Mark Van Doren of Columbia Uni- 
versity 
5,000 toward publication of a book on Liberal Education 
by President William H. Cowley of Hamilton Col- 
lege 
Rockefeller Foundation : 
$ 5,000 for the Commission on Wartime Placement of Col- 
lege Faculties 
2,750 for the Commission on Liberal Education 


At the conclusion of the activities of the Commission on War- 
time Placement of College Faculties a rebate of $1,057.79 was 
made to each foundation. 

As announced from time to time in the General Letters from 
the Executive Director, the Board of Directors initiated during 
the year four new projects—Commission on Liberal Education, 
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Commission on Wartime Placement of College Faculties, Com- 
mission on Citizenship and College Registration Service. 

The Commission on Liberal Education held during the year a 
number of meetings including a conference at the Princeton Inn, 
February 12-14, 1943, to which were invited a number of dis- 
tinguished authors, editors and leaders in higher education. The 
Commission drew up and adopted an important report entitled 
‘“‘The Postwar Responsibilities of Liberal Education. ’’ 

A statement on the work of the Commission by Chairman 
Baxter, together with the ‘‘Report’’ were published in the May, 
1943, issue of the Association BuntteTIn. Some 2,000 copies of 
these reports were distributed to editors, men in public life and 
others interested. Further interest is indicated by the sale of 
some 6,000 additional copies to faculties of member colleges for 
study and discussion. The Pan-American Union has had the 
‘‘Report’’ translated into Spanish and Portuguese for circulation 
in Latin-American countries. Summaries and reviews of the 
‘‘Report’’ have appeared in a number of college alumni and other 
magazines. 

Additional results from the work of the Commission on Liberal 
Education are the two books, by President Cowley and Professor 
Mark Van Doren, mentioned in the preceding paragraph refer- 
ring to foundation grants. Professor Van Doren’s book has 
already come from the press and has caused considerable editorial 
and other comment. 

The Princeton conference held by the Commission resulted also 
in collaboration with the American Council on Education in the 
setting up of a Committee to draw up a program for General 
Education for the men in the Armed Forces both during the war 
and in the period between the cessation of hostilities and de- 
mobilization. On this Commission have served President James 
P. Baxter, ITI, of Williams College, President William H. Cowley 
of Hamilton College, Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse 
University and Executive Director Guy E. Snavely, all of whom 
had served with the Committee in drawing up the statement on 
‘‘The Postwar Responsibilities of Liberal Education.’’ 

The Commission on Wartime Placement of College Faculties 
functioned most efficiently under the direction of Professor John 
F. Sly of Princeton University, whose services were loaned by 
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President Harold Dodds, Chairman of the Commission. When 
the Army and Navy plans were in full working order it was found 
that the Commission was not going to have as large a responsi- 
bility as was originally expected. However, a considerable num. 
ber of placements were made. Administrators and faculty mem. 
bers alike were relieved to know that the Association was in a 
position to cooperate in the impending emergency of expected 
wholesale faculty dislocation, due to the calling of all able-bodied 
men into military service at the age of 18. A detailed report on 
the activities of the Commission is to be found in the December 
issue of the Association BULLETIN. 

The Commission on Citizenship plans to include in its program 
the development of ways and means to stimulate more intelligent 
and active interest in public life on the part of college men and 
women, and to cooperate with the Universities Committee on 
Postwar International Problems, under the Chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard University, in the formu- 
lation of plans for winning the peace. 

This Commission has had several meetings as well as some four 
or five meetings of the sub-committee. A preliminary report of 
progress will be made by its chairman at the morning session 
tomorrow. 

In cooperation with the American Alumni Council our Asso- 
ciation accepted the sponsorship of College Registration Service 
last April. This service had been organized by a group of alumni 
secretaries for the purpose of establishing centers near Military 
Camps whereby college men in the armed forces were enabled to 
meet each other. A looseleaf book was located in some conspicu- 
ous place in a prominent hotel, Red Cross headquarters or similar 
place, where college men could register. Dr. James E. Allen, 
formerly president of Marshall College, acted as director. A 
nominal fee was paid by the cooperating colleges for the support 
of Dr. Allen’s office. The Service was widely extended and 
favorably received by the college men, but late in August it was 
discontinued at the request of the War Department, which ex- 
pressed appreciation of the Service but felt that the uplift of 
morale it might give the men in the armed forces would be offset 
by the possible aid and comfort to the enemy who through spies 
might obtain considerable information on the movement of many 
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men, especially officers. A detailed account of the project, writ- 
ten by Stanley March, Alumni Secretary of Rutgers University, 
is to be found in the December issue of the BULLETIN. 

At the conclusion of the February 16 meeting, the Board held 
a joint session with the Association’s Commission on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure and the national officers of the 
American Association of University Professors at the Hotel Bilt- 
more. The chief item under discussion was the annuity arrange- 
ments for the retirement of faculty members. Consideration was 
given to a possible change in the minimum age limit for retire- 
ment and an increase in annuity rates made necessary by the 
smaller receipts from contractual arrangements with the insur- 
ance companies and the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation. 

At several of the board meetings considerable discussion ensued 
over the proposed merger with the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges. Authority was given by the Board to 
President Tolley and Executive Director Snavely to negotiate 
with the Conference officers looking toward the establishment of 
a permanent commission of the Association on Religion. It is 
expected that at a later session of this meeting formal action may 
be taken, that is, if the joint committee agrees to the submission 
of a definite proposal. 

The following colleges were approved for election to member- 
ship : 

University of Hawaii 

University of Santa Clara (California) 
University of Oklahoma 

Pasadena College 

Eastern Nazarene College 

The Board voted to reinstate into membership the University 
of Toledo, Austin College and Bethany-Peniel College. 

Several applications for membership were laid on the table. 
No member institution has resigned or been dropped for nonpay- 
ment of fees. 

At its meeting last evening the Board instructed the Commis- 
sion on Public Relations to support the revised Thomas Bill, 
$1509, concerning Federal aid to persons whose education was 
interrupted by war service, with authority to concur in minor 
emendations acceptable to the Commission. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


LEROY E. KIMBALL 
COMPTROLLER, NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


SCHEDULE A 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
GENERAL FUND 


January 1, 1943 to December $1, 1943 






























































Balance, January 1, 1943 $21,192.38 
Receipts 
Membership Dues 1941 and 1942 ............. $ 600.00 
1943 28,494.79 
1944 in advance .......... 200.00 
$29,294.79 
Bulletin and Reprints 2,739.20 
Books 97.51 
Interest . 244.47 
Contribution 6.66 
Refund on Advances 437.69 
Total Receipts 32,820.32 
$54,012.70 
Disbursements 
Annual Meeting $ 110.65 
American Council on Education 100.00 
Committees and Commissions 1,950.74 
BULLETIN and Reprints 2,514.99 
Government Relationships 976.59 
Office 
I caciaciaiini nile eninriieminaadamannl $ 50.00 
Expenses 1,308.19 
IE cinched ies eooieeinipisonceerctaniinns 1,899.96 
Salaries and AnNuities ..0.....cccccecccocsssseeneen 15,763.19 
Travel 220.40 
19,241.74 
Appropriation to Arts Program 2,000.00 
Total Disbursements 26,894.71 
Balance, December 31, 1943 ....cccccccscssssssssessesssetnsesnennee $27,117.99 
SCHEDULE B 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
January 1, 1943 to December $1, 1943 

















Arts Program 
Balance, January 1, 1943 $22,005.40 
Receipts: Carnegie Corporation ~.. $16,000.00 
Other 19,869.31 
————_ 35,869.31 
$57,874.71 
Disbursements 24,645.37 
Balance, December 31, 1943 $33,229.34 
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Circulating Library of Choral Music 







































































Balance, January 1, 1943 $ 1,728.29 
Receipts 379.83 
$ 2,108.12 
Disbursements 824.71 
Balance, December 31, 1943 $ 1,283.41 
College Registration Service 
Receipts 
Dues from Colleges $ 2,202.50 
Other Income 300.00 
$ 2,502.50 
Disbursements 
Salaries $ 1,380.00 
Printing 312.97 
Stationery and Supplies 86.93 
Travel 69.42 
Postage and Express 45.58 
Rent 45.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 44.25 
Service 9.35 
1,993.50 
Balance, December 31, 1943 $ 509.00 
Commission on Wartime Placement of College Faculties 
Receipts $ 7,884.42 
Disbursements 7,884.42 
Commission on Liberal Education 
Receipts $ 2,750.00 
Disbursements 2,750.00 
Van Doren Book on Liberal Education 
Receipts $ 5,000.00 
Disbursements 5,000.00 
Cowley Book on Liberal Education 
Receipts $ 5,000.00 
Disbursements 5,000.00 
SCHEDULE C 


STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 
December $1, 1943 











Funds 
General Fund $27,117.99 
Arts Program 33,229.34 
Circulating Library of Choral Music 1,283.41 
College Registration Service 509.00 





Total $62,139.74 
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Composed of Balances in 
Guaranty Trust Company $30,727.34 
eran — Bank 7,457.31 
migrant Savings Bank 8,443.78 
Union Dime Savings Bank 8,192.63 
West Side Savings Bank 7,293.68 
Cash on hand 25.00 
Total (as above) $62,139.74 

SCHEDULE D 
BALANCE SHEET 
December $1, 1943 
Assets 
Cash in Banks and on Hand $62,139.74 
Furniture and Equipment at Estimated Value of 1,042.60 
Circulating Library of Choral Music at Estimated Value of .......... .- 9,300.00 
Deposit, American Air Lines 425.00 
Total $72,907.34 
Punds 

General Fund $28,090.59 
Arts Program 33,724.34 
Circulating Library of Choral Music 10,583.41 
College Registration Service 509.00 
Total $72,907.34 





Tait, Weller & Baker 


Accountants and Auditors 
Philadelphia—New York 
We certify that in our opinion the foregoing statements of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the year ended December 31, 1943, of the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
properly present the transactions for the year as recorded on the books and 
records of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Tart, WELLER & BAKER 
Certified Public Accountants 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


R. H. FITZGERALD 
VicE-CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


spite of adverse conditions the Arts Program this season ig 
providing the most extensive service which it has yet been 
called upon to give. With few exceptions the tours proposed for 
all areas have been either filled or over-subscribed. This unpre. 
cedented demand for visitors who can lend strength to the liberal 
arts has resulted in an overwhelming increase in the total num- 
ber of visits arranged this season as compared with last. 


TorTaL NUMBER OF VISITS ARRANGED 


1942-43 1943-44 
133 189 


The Regional Tours by concert artists, which have been organ- 
ized on a larger scale this season, account for 33 of the 189 visits. 
This plan, which was developed for the benefit of colleges which 
wanted but could not afford the best in music, is particularly 
appropriate today. Only 10 colleges this year found it possible 
to engage musicians from our list for individual two-day visits 
at regular fees. 

The remaining 146 visits represent those fulfilled by the 31 
faculty visitors indicated on the following page. Of our original 
list of visitors announced last spring, 7 found it necessary to 
withdraw for various reasons pertaining to the war effort. In 
each case, however, we were able either to turn the tour over to 
another visitor on the list or to secure a substitute. In the course 
of the year, therefore, a total of 38 faculty visitors have actually 
been handled. 

Thirteen of these men, representing such timely subjects as 
Race Problems, Wartime Nutrition, International Affairs and 
Postwar Planning, were added to the Arts Program this year. 
This list, as indicated on the following page, includes Dr. A. J. 
Carlson and Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole of the University of Chicago, 
Dr. David M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins University and Alex- 
ander Kerensky, famous Russian statesman. 
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A comparison of the number of colleges with which the Pro- 
gram has worked this season and last is indicative of the Arts 
Program’s growth. 

1942-43 1943-44 
Total number of colleges served 86 137 
Total number of new colleges served 25 36 
Total number of colleges which accepted but could not 
be included in tours 26 14. 











Fortunately, because a number of the visitors have been able to 
extend their leaves of absence beyond the usual two weeks, fewer 
colleges this year have had to be placed on waiting lists. A 
notable example is Klaus Liepmann, violinist of Yale University, 
who will visit 22 colleges in the course of the year. 

While the Arts Program is glad that it has had an opportunity 
to serve so many colleges this year, it measures its success not in 
the ‘‘volume of business,’’ but rather in the significance of the 
individual visit. Almost without exception the colleges—even 
those which had their first visit this year—have shown initiative 
and understanding in planning for the best use of the visitor’s 
time. Comments from the colleges as well as from the visitors 
themselves indicate that the visits generally have yielded maxi- 
mum results. 

In the course of the year two projects have been considered for 
possible inclusion into the Arts Program work. Both of these 
plans, one in radio and the other in theater arts, offered interest- 
ing possibilities appropriate to the aims of the Program. How- 
ever, it seemed unwise at this particular time to undertake the 
development of any extensive new plans. It is to be hoped that 
there may be opportunities in the future for the Arts Program 
to expand its work to include these interesting fields. 

The Commission takes this opportunity to commend Dr. Guy 
E. Snavely for his leadership in the Arts Program. The prog- 
ress which has been made is due in large measure to the time and 
energy which he has spent in the direction of its program. When 
Dr. Arnold was called back to Brown University last year, Dr. 
Snavely took over the direction of the Arts Program. This was 
in addition to all the duties which he has performed as Executive 
Director of the Association of American Colleges. 
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FACULTY VISITORS OFFERED FoR 1943-44 








Visitor Subject 


Reginald F. Arragon, Reed College The Arts Through History 
Harold J. Brennan, Westminster College Artcrafts 
tRobert L. Campbell, Hendrix College The Arts in Daily Life 
*A,. J. Carlson, niversity of Chicago Food and Fitness 
*Fay-Cooper Cole, University of Chicago Race Problems 
*E. William Doty, University of Texas The Arts in Postwar Planning 
Luther Evans, Library of Congress Postwar Problems 
Basil Gauntlett, Stephens College Piano Programs 
*Edwin Gerschefski, Converse College Piano Programs 
tHugh Grant, Former Minister to Thailand International Affairs 
Peter Gray, University of Pittsburgh The Nature and Origin of Life 
*Hunter Guthrie, S.J. Meer gtr y nde University The Liberal Arts in Education 
Hugh Hodgson, University of Georgia Piano Programs 
Henry W. Kamp, Hendrix College The Arts of Greece and Rome 
*Alexander Kerensky, Former President of Russia and the International 
Provisional Government of Russia Situation 
*Paul Kwei, National Wuhan University ina 
John Kirkpatrick, Mount Holyoke College Modern American Piano 
Programs 
*Klaus Liepmann, Yale University Violin Programs 
Otto and Ethel Luening, Bennington College Piano, Flute and Voice 
Programs 
J. Joseph Lynch, 8.J., Fordham University Seismology and the War 
Pauline and Warren Mack, Pennsylvania 
State College Nutrition in War and Peace 
tEdwin Mims, Vanderbilt University Literature and Culture 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell, Williams College Ibero-American Piano 
Programs 
Esther A, Oldt, Antioch College ™ Speaking and Singing 
oice 
*Edwin Peterson, University of Pittsburgh Creative Writing 
Doel Reed, Oklahoma A. and M. College Painting and Aquatints 
Lloyd Reynolds, Reed College Book and Print Making 
*David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins 
University Ancient Greek Culture 
Charles Russell, American Museum of Conservation in the Natural 
Natural History Sciences 
Harry L. Shapiro, American Museum of Human Biology and Popula- 
Natural History tion Problems 
tJames Sykes, Colorado College Piano Programs 
*Marten ten Hoor, Tulane University Philosophy in the Liberal Arts 
Curriculum 
tGregory Tucker, Bennington College Piano Programs 
Gustave von Groschwitz, Wesleyan 
University The Enjoyment of Prints 
tGerald G. Walsh, 8.J., Fordham University Dante As A Medieval 
Humanist 
*Hale Woodruff, Atlanta University Painting 
*tLouis R. Wilson, University of North 
Carolina Library Science 
Y. C. Yang, Soochow University Chinese Civilization 








* Added to the Arts Program 1943-44. 
t Cancelled. 





REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INTER-AMERICAN 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


JAMES F. ZIMMERMAN 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


A’ this Commission has been in existence for four years, we 

request at this time that the Association make a review of 
our recommendations to the Association with a view of ascertain- 
ing to what extent these recommendations have been put into 
operation and with what results in the colleges affiliated with the 
Association. We should like to know to what extent our program 
of suggested courses has been accepted by our members and how 
much our library list and bibliography have been used. 


AcADEMIC DIRECTORY AND GUIDE TO CULTURAL RELATIONS 
IN THE AMERICAS 


The Commission recommends that consideration be given to the 
preparation of an authoritative Academic Directory and Guide 


to Cultural Relations in the Americas, to be published in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French. The information now avail- 
able is at best fragmentary and difficult of access. Catalogs, 
bulletins, and the like (when obtainable and not out of date) are 
naturally mere lists of courses which do not mean much to the 
student interested in a particular field of study. Labels hardly 
can be used to represent what lies behind them. 

What is proposed is the compilation of authoritative surveys 
and appraisals of the important contributions of every country 
in every field of knowledge, with due emphasis on leading teach- 
ers of the various subjects, extraordinary facilities encountered 
in certain institutions, in terms of libraries, laboratories, scientific 
and other collections, for particular types of training both under- 
graduate and graduate. 

The Directory and Guide should not be confined to purely 
academic institutions, but should also include governmental 
agencies with training programs, such, for example, as our De- 
partment of Agriculture, our U. S. Indian Service and other 
types of technical training offered by sundry organizations in 
Latin American countries, United States and Canada, such as 
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business technique, public health, social work, motion picture 
technique, radio technique, museums, periodicals, ete. 

There is no well-organized and impartial information of the 
kind proposed for the Directory and Guide available in the Amer. 
icas. Ifa publication of this nature were to be placed in a wide 
scheme of distribution, at the disposal of teachers, students and 
libraries in educational and other cultural institutions throughout 
the hemisphere, much would be accomplished for inter-American 
education. 

The expense involved would naturally be large. To the admin- 
istrative costs would have to be added the cost of printing and 
distribution of thousands of copies, fees of the expert appraisers 
and their assistants, translators and the like. But once the orig- 
inal investment is made, the publication could be kept up-to-date 
with little additional outlay. Considering the many thousands 
of dollars which are spent in other activities of lesser import, the 
amount that may be assigned to this project would more than be 
made up in savings and immediate and future returns. For one 
thing, much of the work of the cultural liaison officers would no 


longer be necessary once the publication is distributed. 

The Commission wishes to place special emphasis on this pro- 
posal and urges the Executive Committee to give it serious and 
immediate consideration. 


InTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION OF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Much progress has been made in this direction by the several 
inter-American conferences on medicine, literature, sociology, 
Indian studies, anthropology, botany, agriculture, geography and 
other disciplines. Yet these efforts are somewhat circumstantial 
and spasmodic. 

Besides the possibility of the existing organizations extending 
membership to those of the other republics or creating more inter- 
American societies dealing with special endeavors, there remains 
in the opinion of the Commission the possibility of encouraging 
the formation of select international exchange centers in the vari- 
ous disciplines, such as the attempts made in philosophy by the 
Universities of Yale and Wisconsin. These centers could have 
headquarters sometimes in this country, sometimes in Latin 
American countries and could devote themselves more freely and 
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with more concentration and continuity than the professional 
societies to an intensive interchange of ideas and personnel, joint 
publications and research projects, reciprocal translations and 
review of anything worthy of general notice, interchange of pub- 
lication facilities for books, monographs, periodicals, ete. 


GREATER COOPERATION OF CANADIAN INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


Canada is a British dominion rooted in America where it has 
been developing hemispheric consciousness, in spite of its tradi- 
tional and sentimental ties with the Old World. In the commer- 
cial and diplomatic spheres it is becoming more and more related 
to the future of America as a whole. 

It is the consensus of our Commission that Canada should be 
invited to enter more fully into the work of inter-American 
organizations, if responsiveness to such a move is found to exist 
among the Canadians themselves. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FieLps oF CONCENTRATION IN PARTICULAR 
GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 


In the postwar period it will be necessary for the United States 
to prepare more experts in particular areas of world affairs. Ex- 
perience has shown that our supply of these experts falls woefully 
short of the demand and already some of our universities, like 
Princeton and North Carolina, are offering programs of compre- 
hensive interdepartmental studies which will prepare young men 
and women in all inter-related aspects of the civilization of cer- 
tain regional units. Thus qualified, these young men and women 
could render more useful service not only in domestic enterprises 
of all kinds, commercial, religious, political, etc., having relation- 
ship with other countries, but also in the foreign field itself. 

Our Commission recommends that our membership continue 
the development of interdepartmental fields of concentration in 
Latin American Studies. 


PROMOTION OF THE TEACHING IN THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
SocloLoGy AND Economics oF Latin AMERICA 


Hispanic studies since the inauguration of the Good Neighbor 
Policy have developed considerably in our country and the signs 
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are that such a development will continue after the war. Great 
headway has been made in most subjects pertaining to Latin 
America. The enrollment in Spanish has increased in practically 
every institution and more and more high schools and even ele. 
mentary schools are adding the subject to their curriculums. Ip 
the fields of history, political science, anthropology and in some 
measure the fine arts, the progress has been rapid, because there 
were departments in our leading universities preparing compe- 
tent teachers in these subjects. However, as shown in ‘‘A Sur. 
vey of Personnel and Activities in Latin American Aspects of the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences at Twenty Universities of the 
United States’’ by Irving Leonard, conducted under the auspices 
of the Joint Committee on Latin American Studies of the National 
Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council (Notes on Latin American 
Studies, No. 1, April, 1943), there is a dearth of facilities in our 
country for the study of Latin American sociology and economics, 

The need for development in these fields becomes more appar- 
ent when one realizes that without social and economic coopera- 
tion inter-Americanism can never attain stature. Let it be 
enough to say that our government agencies now engaged in 
sundry social and economic enterprises in Latin America have 
found it very difficult to secure the experts needed to carry out 
their activities and often have had to take in persons, who though 
well acquainted with general social and economic problems in our 
own country, were ignorant of conditions in the countries where 
they were sent to work, to say nothing of their lack of knowledge 
of the languages spoken in the southern republics. 

The Commission recommends that our colleges endeavor by all 
possible means to develop these fields. 


Latin AMERICAN STUDIES FoR STUDENTs OF TECHNICAL 
SuBJECTS 


For obvious reasons, the greatest need on the part of our 
country is for technical personnel with an adequate knowledge 
and a sympathetic understanding of Latin America, its lan- 
guages, its backgrounds, its problems and the ways of living and 
mentality of its people. For some time to come there will be a 
demand for many North American technicians in agriculture, 
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economics, business and public administration, engineering, trans- 
portation, forestry and soil conservation, education, social work, 
libyary science and public health. 

The United States has plenty of technicians in all branches of 
knowledge, but only a few of them, unfortunately, are well quali- 
fied to work in Latin America. Technical skill and competence 
in one’s field are not enough. Skilled technicians whose training 
and background will enable them to understand and consider the 
distinctive characteristics of the Latin American peoples with 
whom they are to work will be able to render invaluable service 
in their field. 

The Commission recommends that such specialized training be 
provided. 


PROMOTION OF THE StuDy OF PORTUGUESE 


The progress realized in the study of Portuguese in the last 
eight or ten years is most encouraging, but not commensurate 
with the importance of Brazil in inter-American affairs. It is 
needless for this Commission to point out truisms about the large 
area and population of Brazil, her immense actual and undevel- 


oped resources, the friendly relations maintained with the United 
States and the important psychological question of the pride and 
prestige involved from the point of view of the Brazilians. 

Our Commission recommends that our membership take mea- 
sures for the extension of study courses in Portuguese. 


THE WIDER DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE, UNDERSTANDING, 
Goop WILL AND COOPERATION BETWEEN Our CoUNTRY 
AND LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


An effort should be made to induce more newspapers and other 
periodicals to publish one or more columns in Spanish or Portu- 
guese. 

In the communities throughout the country, committees should 
be formed which will be made up of representatives of service 
clubs, other civic organizations, educational associations, business 
and professional clubs, ete., to promote the study of inter-Ameri- 
can relations, to the end that these representatives may arouse the 
interest of their organizations in this field. 

An effort should be made to bring about increased use of the 
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radio, the movies and the press in disseminating the knowledge 
of Latin America and its people. 

The Commission recommends that in these efforts we cooperate 
with all other organizations working toward the same objective. 


REcIPrRocITty OF PUBLISHING INTERESTS 


The Commission recommends that the attention of our publish- 
ing interests be called to the urgent necessity of establishing 
reciprocal relations with the great publishing interests of Latin 
America and Canada so that valuable publications of any one 
country may be made readily available to all others in the hemi- 
sphere. 


CONFERENCE ON THE Postwar PROBLEMS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAS 


The Commission considered the advisability of a conference on 
the postwar problems in higher education in the Americas, in- 
cluding Canada. In view of present difficulties of communica- 
tion and transportation, action was deferred. 

Signed, 

Proressor F’. D. AutEr, University of Miami, 
representing President B. F. Ashe 

ProFessorR BRODERICK COHEN, 
Hunter College, 
New York City 

Dean Marcaret T. Corwin, 
New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Proressor Bert E. Youna, 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

JAMES F.. ZIMMERMAN, Chairman, 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES, JANUARY 1942-JANUARY 1944 


WILLIAM E. WELD 
PRESIDENT, WELLS COLLEGE 


THE Committee felt it inadvisable to report at the special meet- 

ing of the Association in Philadelphia on October 29, 1942. 
Therefore, there has been no report touching collegiate insurance 
and annuities since the Baltimore meeting in January, 1942. 
During the two years there has not been much to report with 
reference to actual social security legislation. This does not 
mean that there has been a decrease in interest in the national 
program for social security. Over one hundred bills have been 
framed, the purpose of which was to amend the Social Security 
Acts of 1935 and 1939. The only reason why amendments have 
not been made during the last two years has been the pre-occupa- 
tion of both houses of Congress with urgent matters pertaining 
to the war. 

It would seem from the many bills prepared that the general 
trends are to increase the number of security benefits and to bring 
additional groups under coverage of the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. These tendencies are shown most clearly in the 
Dingell Bill, HR-2861, and in the Wagner-Murray Bill, S-1161, 
its Senate counterpart. Many of you have seen the bill itself or 
have seen digests of it. It seems to carry out the plans of the 
Social Security Board outlined on various occasions. It reorgan- 
izes and reframes previous social security legislation and proposes 
the following changes in the benefits offered and in the various 
groups brought under coverage of the Act: 


Federal old-age insurance and survivors’ benefits are lib- 
eralized; permanent disability insurance is provided for, 
covering also wives and children; agricultural and domestic 
workers, employees of non-profit, charitable, educational and 
religious organizations (excepting the clergy) are brought 
under the provisions of the Act; unemployment insurance 
is to be nationalized, as is a system of insurance to provide 
the expenses of medical and hospital care; present provisions 
for unemployment insurance are to be supplemented by tem- 
porary disability insurance; wage credits are provided for 
members of the military services which will give them rights 
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to old-age, permanent and temporary disability insurance, as 

well as medical and hospital care; under the Social Security 

Board provision is made for a U. 8S. Employment Service to 

which all present employment services are to be related and 

to which the remaining functions of the War Manpower 

Commission are to be transferred within six months after 

the war. There are in addition general provisions for 

grants-in-aid for medical research ; the Advisory Council for 
the study of social insurance problems is reconstituted ; the 
maximum benefits under all types of insurance can be 
secured by the payment of a tax of 6% by the employer and 

6% by the employee on wages up to $3000 per year per in- 

dividual. 

The colleges and universities should be interested also in the 
so-called Lynch Bill, HR-2304. This bill frankly admits that 
private schools and colleges, as well as other non-profit organiza- 
tions, should be considered in a class by themselves and should 
be allowed to participate in the old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
This bill does not put non-profit organizations under the coverage 
of unemployment insurance. It creates a special ‘‘trust fund” 
which will be composed of the payments made by the employers 
and employees in equal amounts as premiums for old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. The rates would be 4% lower than those paid 
by the profit employers and employees. .The effort is made also 
to protect the non-profit institutions from the loss of tax exemp- 
tion. The purpose of this bill is to provide the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance for the employees of private colleges and uni- 
versities without bringing them under the coverage of the act for 
other forms of insurance. The Lynch Bill is, therefore, in com- 
plete agreement with the recommendations adopted by this Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in January 1942. Under Recommendation 
1, the Association reaffirmed its position in favor of insurance 
under the old-age and survivors’ provisions, provided this action 
should not be interpreted as weakening its opposition to inclusion 
under the unemployment benefits. 

No one is able to say when either one of these bills will be voted 
on in Congress. These, and other social security bills, might be 
discussed at Washington in the near future, but it is possible that 
they may remain on the shelf throughout the entire session. In 
the meantime, the members of this committee believe that our 
colleges should be considering plans for retirement income and 
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group and collective life insurance as the only substitutes for 
social security coverage that is now denied them. Because of 
pressure of war problems we believe that the colleges and uni- 
yersities have not been giving much consideration to the need of 
their employees for retiring annuities and survivors’ benefits. 
Every college administrator should ask himself certain questions 
regarding the insurance needs of his institution. It is important 
to ask : 

a. if all classes of staff members are covered which need 
coverage ; 

b. if the preliminary service period preceding participation 
is what it should be; 

ce. if participation is required of all those who are likely to 
present retirement problems ; 

d. if the conditions and requirements for retirement are 
such as to serve the best interests of the college; 

e. if the benefits available at retirement are of such nature 
that the college and university administrator may be 
free from anxiety when an employee reaches the retir- 
ing age; 

f. if the benefits available to dependents in case of death in 
service are sufficiently substantial to avoid embarrass- 
ment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Resolved : 
1. That the Association reaffirm its position in favor of in- 
clusion under the old-age and survivors’ provisions, 
provided that this action should not be interpreted as 
weakening its opposition to inclusion under the unem- 
ployment benefits. 

2. That the Association reaffirm its vote, taken in 1942, that 
it is definitely opposed to inclusion under the unem- 
ployment insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act because unemployment in colleges is a minimum. 

3. That no radical changes be made in the program for un- 
employment compensation until a thorough study of 
the whole matter has been made. In this connection 
we would recommend the formation of a commission 
(similar to the Advisory Council on Social Security 
appointed in May, 1937) the responsibility of which 
would be to study the difficulties and complications of 
unemployment insurance under the Social Security 

Act, and how these difficulties might be eliminated. 
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Minutes of the 30th Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges 


JANUARY 12-14, 1944 


NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


First Session 


E first session of the thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Asso- 

ciation was a joint association dinner, held at 7 P. M. at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, under the auspices of the 
National Conference of Church-Related Colleges, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and the Association of American 
Colleges. 

Chancellor William P. Tolley presided over the joint meeting. 
The invocation was offered by Dr. Gould Wickey, General Secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges. 

After the repast, ten-minute reports were made by the respec- 
tive presidents of the three Associations—President Charles E. 
Diehl of Southwestern, President Jesse P. Bogue of Green Moun- 
tain Junior College and Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse 
University. Summaries of their remarks are to be found on 
pages 12-20. 

The Honorable Carl J. Hambro, President of the Norwegian 
Parliament and President of the League of Nations Assembly, 
gave a moving address on the present situation in his native Nor- 
way. Dr. Hambro had been scheduled to speak at the afternoon 
session of the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges 
but was unable to do so because of unexpected lateness of his 
train. 

The address of the evening, which was later broadcast over the 
radio, was delivered by His Excellency, Viscount Halifax, the 
British Ambassador to the United States and Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. For his address see pages 5-11. 

Between the dinner and the speaking fifteen minutes of excel- 
lent music was rendered by a portion of the University of Cin- 
cinnati Glee Club, under the directorship of Sherwood Kains. 
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Second Session 


Promptly at 9:30 A. M., January 13, the Association was called 
to order by President Tolley. The invocation was given by Presi- 
dent William G. Spencer of Franklin College of Indiana. 

President Tolley announced the following committees: 


Committee on Nominations 
Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern, Chairman 
John L. Seaton, Albion College 
Andrew W. Smith, Spring Hill College 
Clarence C. Stoughton, Wagner College 
Helen D. Bragdon, Lake Erie College 


Committee on Resolutions 
Fred P. Corson, Dickinson College, Chairman 
David D. Jones, Bennett College 
John §S. Millis, University of Vermont 
A. 8. Raubenheimer, U. 8. C. 
Sister M. Columkille, Incarnate Word College 


The Executive Director read the following letter: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
December 17, 1943 
Dear Dr. Snavely: 

The colleges and universities are demonstrating in num- 
berless ways their wholehearted support of the war. Their 
facilities are being widely used to train technical and other 
leaders for the armed forces. They are training professional 
personnel for war industries and other war-related civilian 
activities. They constantly strengthen the home front in 
countless other ways by making available a wide variety of 
educational opportunities to both youth and adults. 

While we have yet far to go before the war is won, the vic- 
torious end is more clearly in sight each passing month. It 
is fitting, therefore, that colleges and universities should now 
give increasingly serious thought to the part they can play in 
assuring a just and lasting peace. 

I hope the institutions which make up your Association 
will feel deeply stirred by the opportunity which lies before 
them at this stage of the war. There is much talk today 
about the future of the liberal arts colleges. The answer 
will be provided in part at least by how effectively they 
shoulder their present great responsibility. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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After some announcements the report of the financial opera. 
tions of the year, which included the financial statements of the 
various projects being operated on grants from the Foundations, 
was given by Treasurer LeRoy E. Kimball. He presented also 
the official audit and proposed budget for the year 1944. On 
vote of the Association these reports were approved and the audit 
adopted. (See pages 136-139.) 

The report of the Board of Directors was given by Executive 
Director Snavely. On motion the recommendations in the report 
were approved. (See pages 132-135.) 

The report of the Executive Director was then read. Upon 
motion the report was received. (See pages 124-131.) 

Dean T. R. McConnell of the University of Minnesota gave 
and outlined the program proposed by the committee, of which 
he is chairman, on ‘‘General Education for the Armed Forces.” 
Lieutenant Commander Earl J. McGrath, USNR, gave an address 
on ‘‘The College Program and the Returning Service Man.” 
(See pages 21-31.) 

An address on ‘‘ Aviation Training in Colleges and Universi- 
ties’? was delivered by R. McLean Stewart of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. (See pages 32-40.) 

Discussion of the questions raised in the preceding three ad- 
dresses was participated in by: 


President Zook of the American Council on Education 
Dean Bowers of Marshall College 

President Zimmerman of the University of New Mexico 
President Gaines of Washington and Lee University 
President Turner of Hillsdale College 

President Reynolds of Hendrix College 

President Burgstahler of Ohio Wesleyan University 
President Glass of Sweet Briar College 

President Schultz of Allegheny College 

President Davidson of Knox College 

President Lubbers of Central College 

President Odell of Lewis and Clark College 

President Wildman of DePauw University 

President Roadman of Morningside College 

President Seaton of Albion College 

Dean McConnell of University of Minnesota 
Lieutenant Commander McGrath, USNR 

President Walters of University of Cincinnati 
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President Walters of the University of Cincinnati presented 
the following resolution, which on vote of the Association was 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions: 

WHEREAS, It is to the national interest to preserve the exist- 

ing organization of colleges and flight operators conducting 

Civil Aeronautics Administration War Training Service 

programs; and 

Wuereas, The programs should be extended beyond the 

cessation of hostilities so that there will be a continuing 

reservoir of trained pilots available at all times; and 


WHEREAS, The present Civil Pilot Training Act of 1939 ex- 
pires on June 30, 1944; 

Therefore, be it Resolved: That the present program being 
conducted by the United States government be continued for 
the duration of the war, and that the program be continued 
after the cessation of hostilities as an Air Reserve Training 
Corps, and that the Civil Pilot Training Act of 1939, as 
amended, be further amended to extend the life thereof. 
After announcements the morning session adjourned about 


12:30 P. M. for luncheon. 


Third Session 


President Tolley convened the Thursday afternoon session at 
2:30 P. M. 

The first address was ‘‘The ‘Big Four’ and the Education of 
the Future’’ by Director Stephen Duggan of the Institute of 
International Education. (See pages 65-75.) 

Three addresses on ‘‘Lessons of Wartime Education’’ were 
then delivered by Presidents John L. Seaton of Albion College, 
Rufus E. Clement of Atlanta University and Carroll L. Wilson 
of the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 

After the discussion by Major General Kilbourne, President 
of Virginia Military Institute, it was moved by President Morris 
of Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico to refer to the Committee 
on Resolutions the statements in President Clement’s address on 
the nonusage of negro colleges by the Army and Navy. 


Fourth Session 


At 8 P. M. the Association was reconvened. The Executive 
Director read the following as a proposed amendment to the By- 
Laws and the plan of procedure in the merger of the NCCRC 
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with the Association as a standing Commission on Christian 
Higher Education of the Association of American Colleges: | 


By-Law 7 

7. There shall be within the Association a permanent com- 
mission to be known as the ‘‘National Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education.’? This Commission shall have such 
autonomy as may be necessary in order to represent the in- 
terests of church-related colleges in general and to carry 
on a program of promoting spiritual values in higher edu- 
cation. The Commission is to operate under rules mutually 
agreed to by the Commission and the Board of Directors. 

The rules adopted at the initial agreement are as follows: 

(a) In order to secure the broadly representative charac- 
ter of the Commission, it shall be composed at present of 15 
members to be chosen by church-related colleges and by any | 
agency such as the Council of Church Boards of Education. | 
Members so nominated shall be submitted for approval by 
the Board of Directors of the Association. 

(b) The Commission shall elect its own officers and have | 
its own secretary. 

(c) At least one session of the annual meeting of the 
Association shall be devoted to the work and problems of the 
church-related colleges and the program thereof shall be pre- 
pared by the Commission in consultation with the Board of 
Directors of the Association. "Whenever it is deemed advis- 
able, the Commission may plan regional meetings. 

(d) In order that colleges holding membership in the 
Association may manifest their desire to participate actively 
in the work of the Commission (including the right to vote) 
and to share in its support, an annual membership fee for 
such colleges may be determined by the Commission with the 
approval of the Board of Directors. 

(e) There shall also be an affiliate membership in the work 
of the Commission which shall be open to such colleges and 
junior colleges with church relationship, not eligible for 
membership in the Association. Such affiliate membership 
shall depend upon the payment of an annual fee to be deter- 
mined by the Commission with the approval of the Board of 
Directors. 


The plan of procedure was approved by the members present 
and the By-Law was laid on the table for action at the next ses- 
sion of the meeting, scheduled for the morning of January 14, in 
accordance with the provisions in the Association By-Laws. 

Addresses on ‘‘Reconstruction of Liberal Education’’ were 
given by Presidents James P. Baxter, III, of Williams College, 
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Harry D. Gideonse of Brooklyn College and J. R. N. Maxwell of 
College of the Holy Cross. (See pages 76-82.) 
There ensued a public discussion participated in by: 


President Warren of Sarah Lawrence College 
President Baxter of Williams College 

President Gideonse of Brooklyn College 

President Anderson of the University of Redlands 
Dean Norton of Wofford College 


Fifth Session 


Chancellor Tolley called the Association to order at 10 A. M., 
Friday, January 14. 

The amendment concerning the merger establishing a new 
Commission on Christian Higher Education was again read by 
the Executive Director and on motion was unanimously approved. 

Addresses on ‘‘Winning the Peace’’ were delivered by Dean 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt of New York University, former Mayor 
Murray Seasongood of Cincinnati and President Robert L. 
Johnson of Temple University. 

In the ensuing discussion the following took part: 

Dean Mosher of Syracuse University 

President Lewis of Lafayette College 

President Marsh of Boston University 

President Randolph of Hollins College 

President Baxter of Williams College 

Dean Arthur Vanderbilt of New York University 

Honorable Murray Seasongood of Cincinnati 

President Robert L. Johnson of Temple University 

On motion it was unanimously voted to approve the following 
recommendations presented by Chairman Robert L. Johnson of 
the Commission on Citizenship : 

I. That the Commission on Citizenship of the Association 
of American Colleges send to the various college presidents 
about every three or four weeks a letter of some four pages 
in length which they in turn will send to the members of the 
armed forces among their graduates arid former students. 
These letters will cover matters of the highest importance 
having to do with both winning the peace and preserving the 
democratic processes in this country. 

II. That the Commission cooperate with colleges and uni- 
versities during the forthcoming year in any plans that they 

may develop in connection with the establishment of discus- 
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sion groups which might be devoted to a study of the plans 
to be incorporated in the letters referred to above. 


For the Committee on Resolutions, President Jones of Bennett 
College made the following report which was adopted without 
debate : 





COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, The total educational resources of the nation 
have been placed at the disposal of the government in service 
to the war effort 

And WHEREAS, The value of that service as well as its spirit 
has been officially recognized 

Be it Resolved: That the Government of the United States 
be assured of the continued desire of the colleges to serve the 
nation in the prosecution of the war to a victorious conclu- 
sion in the interests of a just and durable peace to the end 
that a sound, adequate and necessary postwar program of 
education for free men in a free commonwealth be devised 
and maintained under both private and public auspices. 
And that in the formation and operation of this postwar edu- 
cational undertaking we recommend that the experiences and 
resources of all competent educational forces of the United 
States be fully utilized. 

It is recommended that a committee be appointed to con- 
sult with the proper governmental body regarding a more 
equitable solution of the contractual problems arising from 
the application of present contractual practices with special 
attention to the problems of the smaller colleges holding 
Army and Navy contracts. 

It is recommended that in the study of the question of 
civilian deferments in colleges by the National Roster of 
Scientific Personnel, a full consideration of the minimum 
needs of the professions be given and that the Board of 
Directors be requested to assure themselves that the facts so 
far as the educational requirements are concerned are pre- 
sented and consideration is urged. 

It is recommended that the Board of Directors appoint a 
committee to study the proposals for postwar compulsory 
military service and inform the member colleges of develop- 
ments. 

It is recommended that the Board of Directors continue to 
use its influence to bring to the attention of the Army and 
the Navy the inadequate use which is being made of the 
facilities of the colleges for the education of Negroes. 

It is recommended that the Board of Directors appoint a 
committee to study the problem of synchronizing the calen- 
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dar of the colleges and professional schools to the end that 
wherever possible the ideal of uniformity be encouraged. 

Higher education in the occupied areas has been tragically 
devastated. The enemy has pursued a studied and ruthless 
policy of destruction of institutions for education and public 
enlightenment in many countries and has either destroyed or 
stolen their essential equipment. The personnel of these in- 
stitutions has either been executed or subjected to harsh 
treatment in concentration camps or in forced labor bat- 
talions. Training programs for the normal replacement of 
specialists have been disrupted and in addition many of the 
scientific and technical workers have been killed in action. 

Wuereas, The above conditions will produce a critical 
shortage of the essential tools of modern intellectual life and 
education, including books, laboratory and other technical 
equipment, and 

WHEREAS, Virtually new systems for the training of spe- 
cialized personnel will have to be established in these areas 
immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, 

Therefore, be it Resolved: that the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges note with satisfaction and approval the atten- 
tion now being given by the Department of State of the 
United States Government to the problem of aiding the dev- 
astated occupied areas in reestablishing normal intellectual 
and educational processes and urge early effective action, 
and 

Be it Further resolved: that if in the development of plans 
for aid to these countries it should seem desirable to arrange 
for the training of men and women from these countries in 
American institutions to return to aid in the rehabilitation 
of their native lands the Association cooperate, through its 
officers, in making arrangements for the appropriate use of 
the facilities of American colleges, and 

Be it Further resolved: that in view of the critical impor- 
tance of the educational and cultural relations among nations 
in the maintenance of a durable peace, the Association 
recommend joint exploratory studies by our Government 
and the other United Nations with the view of the possible 
establishment of an appropriate international educational 
and cultural organization to facilitate the cooperation among 
nations in educational and cultural matters. 

It is recommended that the resolution entitled ‘‘ Air Per- 
sonnel Training’’ presented by President Walters be re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors. 

The Association expresses its gratification for the evidences 
of common understanding and united effort symbolized in 
the joint association dinner which brought together three 
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important educational associations for the addresses of two 
distinguished representatives of Allied Governments, His 
Excellency, the British Ambassador, Viscount Halifax, and 
the President of the Parliament of Norway, The Honorable 
Carl Hambro. These addresses lifted our thinking to the 
common tasks of postwar educational and religious recon- 
struction. 

The Association expresses its appreciation to the Board of 
Directors for the timely character of the program of the 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting and to the participants for their 
stimulating and informative addresses. 

The Association expresses its appreciation to the Executive 
Director, Guy E. Snavely, for his untiring services, his un- 
failing courtesy and his diplomatic leadership. 


Chairman Diehl of the Committee on Nominations reported 
that his Committee recommended a change annually of about one- 
third of the number in each commission of the Association. On 
motion this was adopted. He then presented the list of officers 
and commission members as found on pp. 2-3 of this BULLETIN. 
On motion the report was accepted and the Executive Director 
instructed to cast the ballot. 


Sizth Session 


At 12:30 P. M. the Association assembled at a luncheon. The 
International Responsibilities were discussed by Dr. Ralph E. 
Turner of the U. S. Department of State and Dean Grayson 
Kefauver of Stanford University. These two addresses are to be 
found on pages 83-94. 

Chairman Tolley of the Commission on Academic Freedom 
and Academic Tenure made a brief oral report concerning two 
meetings held during the year by his Commission. The first had 
already been discussed in the Executive Director’s Report. The 
second was concerned with the holding of a meeting in the early 
future to deliberate on the problem of the returning faculty 
members, who have been absent in military service or war 
industry. 

In the absence of Chairman Fitzgerald of the Commission on the 
Arts, Executive Director Snavely summarized his report which 
is to be found on pages 140-142. 

Chairman Gaines of the Commission on Public Relations dis- 
cussed briefly the problems considered by his Commission, which 
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had previously been outlined in some detail in the Executive 
Director’s Report. 

For the Commission on Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
Professor Young of Indiana University made a report which is 
to be found on pages 143-148. 

For the Committee on Insurance and Annuities, Chairman 
Weld made a report (see pages 149-151), supplemented by a brief 
oral explanation. There was some discussion of the reports by 
Presidents Cowling of Carleton College, Chalmers of Kenyon 
College and Morris of the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico. 

President Cowling of Carleton College moved to lay the recom- 
mendations in the report on the table. By a close vote this motion 
was defeated. The original motion to adopt the report was then 
approved. 

The meeting adjourned about 3 P. M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Guy E. SNaveEty, 
Executive Director 














MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FoR 
THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1945 


Guy E. SNAVELY 
Executive Director 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


President, Francis P. Gaines, President of Washington and Lee University 
Vice-President, MiLDRED H. MCAFEE, President of Wellesley College 
Treasurer, LERoy E. KIMBALL, Comptroller of New York University 
Executive Director Emeritus, Robert L. KELLY, Claremont, California 
JAMES B. Conant, President of Harvard University 

Prrcy A. Roy, President of Loyola University (New Orleans) 

Franc L. McCuuer, President of Westminster College 

ELAM J. ANDERSON, President of University of Redlands 


By order of the Association, in the case of universities the unit of member- 
ship is the university college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated the 
name of the president or the chancellor is given in the column headed Execu- 
tive Officer. 























INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
ALABAMA 

Alabama College, Montevallo A. F. Harman 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn L. N. Dunean 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham George R. Stuart 
Howard College, Birmingham Harwell G. Davis 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery Hubert Searcy 
Judson College, Marion J. I. Riddle 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill W. D. O'Leary 
Talladega College, Talladega. .........cccccmcmmnemneensenenneie James T. Carter, Acting 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee Institute 
Frederick D. Patterson 








University of Alabama, University. Raymond R. Paty 
ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Tucson Alfred Atkinson 
ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 
Lawrence A. Davis, Dean 


Arkansas State College, Jonesboro Horace E. Thompson 
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College of the Ozarks, Clarksville Wiley Lin Hurie 
Hendrix College, Conway. J. H. Reynolds 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia James R. Grant 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock M. LaFayette Harris 
: CALIFORNIA 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena Robert A. Millikan 
College of the Holy Names, Oaklan............cccccc:ccseneneen Sister Mary Austin, Dean 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Tully C. Knoles 
Dominican College, San Rafael Sister Mary Thomas 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles Hugh M. Tiner 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood Sister Mary Eucharia 
La Verne College, La Verne C. Ernest Davis 
Loyola University, Los Angeles Edward J. Whelan 
Mills College, Mills College. Lynn T. White, Jr. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles Mother Dolorosa 
Occidental College, Los Angeles Remsen DuBois Bird 
Pasadena College, Pasadena. H. Orton Wiley 
Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont E. Wilson Lyon 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College P. O Brother Austin 
San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco............... Mother Leonor Mejia 
Scripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont Frederick Hard 
Stanford University, Stanford University Donald B. Tresidder 
University of Redlands, Redlands Elam J. Anderson 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco ‘William J. Dunne 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara. Charles J. Walsh 
University of Southern California, Los Angeleg.................. R. B. von KleinSmid 
Whittier College, Whittier Harold F. Spencer, Acting 
COLORADO 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. Charlie B. Hershey, Acting 
University of Denver, Denver Ben M. Cherrington 
CONNECTICUT 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven Sister Uriel 
Connecticut College for Women, New London Dorothy Schaffter 
St. Joseph College, West Hartford Sister M. Rosa, Dean 
Trinity College, Hartford Arthur H. Hughes, Acting 
University of Connecticut, Storrs Albert N. Jorgensen 
Wesleyan University, Middletown Victor L. Butterfield 
Yale University, New Haven Charles Seymour 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark Walter Hullihen 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
American University, Washington Paul F. Douglass 





Catholic University of America, Washington. P. J. McCormick 
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Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington.................... Sister Mary Fredrick 
George Washington University, Washington C. H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington Lawrence C. Gorman 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
Trinity College, Washington Sister Catherine Dorotheg 
FLORIDA 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee............... J. R. E. Le 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland.........cccccccscmssnssnssnenesesnen Ludd M. Spivey 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee Doak 8. Campbell 
John B. Stetson University, Deland W. 8. Allen 
Rollins College, Winter Park Hamilton Holt 
University of Florida, Gainesville John J. Tigert 
University of Miami, Coral Gables Bowman F., Ashe 
GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur James R. McCain 
Atlanta University, Atlanta. Rufus E. Clement 
Berry College, Mount Berry. G. Leland Green 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth C. L. McGinty 
Brenau College, Gainesville Mrs. H. J. Pearce, Sr., Acting 
Clark College, Atlanta James P. Brawley 
Emory University, Emory University Goodrich C. White 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville Guy H. Wells 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta Frank R. Reade 
LaGrange College, LaGrange H. T. Quillian 
Mercer University, Macon Spright Dowel 
Morehouse College, Atlanta Benjamin E. Mays 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta Wm. A. Fountain, Jr, 
Paine College, Augusta E. C. Peters 
Piedmont College, Demorest Malcolm B. Dana 
Shorter College, Rome. Paul M. Cousins 
Spelman College, Atlanta Florence M. Read 
University of Georgia, Athens Harmon W. Caldwell 






Wesleyan College, Macon N. C. McPherson, Jr. 
















HAWAII 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu Gregg M. Sinclair 











IDAHO 
College of Idaho, Caldwell William Webster Hall, Jr. 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa L. T. Corlett 
















ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island Conrad Bergendoff 
Aurora College, Aurora. Theodore Pierson Stephens 
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Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 


Linn Mother Eleanor Regan 


F. R. Hamilton 





Erland Nelson 





Carthage College, Carthage 
Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


Edward J. Sparling 





College of St. Francis, Joliet. 


Sister M. Aniceta 





Michael J. O’Connell 





De Paul University, Chicago 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst. 


Timothy Lehmann 





Eureka College, Eureka. 


Burrus Dickinson 





Harold C. Coffman 





George Williams College, Chicago 
Greenville College, Greenville 


Henry J. Long 





Illinois College, Jacksonville. 


H. Gary Hudson 





W. E. Shaw 





Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 
James Millikin University, Decatur 


John C. Hessler 





Knox College, Galesburg 


Carter Davidson 





Ernest, A. Johnson 





Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Joseph M, Egan 





MacMurray College, Jacksonville. 


Clarence P. McClelland 





Clark R. Yost 





MeKendree College, Lebanon 
Monmouth College, Monmouth 


J. H. Grier 





Mundelein College, Chicago 


Sister Mary Justitia 





E. E. Rall 





North Central College, Naperville 
Northwestern University, Evanston 


Franklyn Bliss Snyder 





Quiney College, Quincy. 


Seraphin Tibesar 





Mary Ashby Cheek 





Rockford College, Rockford 
Rosary College, River Forest 


Sister Mary Peter Doyle 





St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago 


Sonial Sister Mary Inez Bogan 


Guy Wimmer 





Shurtleff College, Alton 
The Principia, Elsah 


F. E. Morgan 





University of Chicago, Chicago 


A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean 





M. T. McClure, Dean 





University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 


V. R. Edman 





INDIANA 
Butler University, Indianapolis 


Maurice O. Ross 





DePauw University, Greencastle 


Clyde E. Wildman 





William C. Dennis 





Earlham College, Richmond 
Evansville College, Evansville 


Lineoln B. Hale 





Franklin College, Franklin 


William G. Spencer 





Ernest E. Miller 





Goshen College, Goshen 
Hanover College, Hanover 


Albert G. Parker, Jr. 





Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 


I. J. Good 





Herman B. Wells 





Indiana University, Bloomington 
Manchester College, North Manchester 


V. F. Schwalm 





Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 


Donald B. Prentice 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 


Mother Mary Bernard 
Sister M. Madeleva 
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University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 


J. Hugh O'Donnell 





Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 


O. P. Kretzmann 








Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


IOWA 
Central College, Pella 


Frank Hugh Sparks 


Irwin J. Lubbers 





Clarke College, Dubuque 


Sister Mary Ambrose 





Charles A. Anderson 





Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 


Russell D. Cole 





Drake University, Des Moines 


Henry Gadd Harmon 





Samuel Nowell Stevens 





Grinnell College, Grinnell 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 


Stanley B. Niles 





Loras College, Dubuque 


M. J. Martin 





O. J. H. Preus 





Luther College, Decorah 
Morningside College, Sioux City. 


Earl A. Roadman 





Parsons College, Fairfield 


Herbert C. Mayer 





Ambrose J. Burke 





St. Ambrose College, Davenport 
Simpson College, Indianola 


Edwin E. Voigt 





State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Virgil M. Hancher 





Dale D. Welch 





University of Dubuque, Dubuque 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette 


Vivian T. Smith 





William Penn College, Oskaloosa. 


Cecil Hinshaw 





KANSAS 


Nelson P. Horn 





Baker University, Baldwin City. 
Bethel College, North Newton 


Edmund G. Kaufman 





College of Emporia, Emporia 


Daniel A. Hirschler 





Lyman D. Wooster 





Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Friends University, Wichita 


W. A. Young 





Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 


Edgar K. Morrow 





Marymount College, Salima.........cccccccmcssscssesenssen Mother Mary Chrysostom Wynn 


McPherson College, McPherson 


W. W. Peters 





Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison 


Mother Lucy Dooley 





Andrew B. Martin 





Ottawa University, Ottawa 
Saint Mary College, Xaxier 


A. M. Murphy 





Southwestern College, Winfield 


Charles E. Schofield 





H. A. Kelsey 





Sterling College, Sterling 
University of Wichita, Wichita 


W. M. Jardine 





Washburn Municipal University, Topeka 


Bryan 8. Stoffer 





KENTUCKY 


Z. T. Johnson 





Asbury College, Wilmore 
Berea College, Berea 





Centre College, Danville 





Francis Stephenson Hutchins 
James H. Hewlett, Acting 


Samuel 8. Hill 





Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester 


Paul Shell Powell 
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Nazareth College, Louisville 
Transylvania College, Lexington 





Union College, Barbourville 


Sister Mary Anastasia Coady 
Leland A. Brown, Acting 


Conway Boatman 





Herman Lee Donovan 





University of Kentucky, Lexington 
University of Louisville, Louisville 


E. W. Jacobsen 





LOUISIANA 
Brescia College, New Orleans 


Mother Mary Loretta 





Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport.................... 


eiesiale W. G. Banks, Bursar 


Albert W. Dent 





Dillard University, New Orleans 


H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for Women, New Orleans 





Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 
Louisiana State University, University 


Logan Wilson, Dean 
Claybrook Cottingham 
Campbell B. Hodges 





Loyola University, New Orleans. 


Perey A. Roy 





Southern University, Scotlandville 


F. G. Clark 





Joel L. Fletcher 





Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
Tulane University, New Orleans 


R. C. Harris 





Mother M. Agatha 





Xavier University, New Orleans. 


Clifton D. Gray 





Kenneth C. M. Sills 





Julius Seelye Bixler 








Sister Mary Honoratus, Dean 


Arthur A. Hauck 





MAINE 
Bates College, Lewiston 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick 
Colby College, Waterville 
8t. Joseph ’s College, Portland 
University of Maine, Orono 
MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore... 


Goucher College, Baltimore 


David A. Robertson 





Henry I. Stahr 





Hood College, Frederick 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Isaiah Bowman 





Loyola College, Baltimore 


Edward B. Bunn 





Morgan State College, Baltimore 


D. O. W. Holmes 





J. L. Sheridan 





Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 
St. John’s College, Annapolis 


Stringfellow Barr 





8t. Joseph ’s College, Emmitsburg 


Sister Paula Dunn 








University of Maryland, College Park 
Washington College, Chestertown 


H. C. Byrd 
Gilbert W. Mead 





Western Maryland College, Westminster 


Fred G. Holloway 





MASSACHUSETTS 
American International College, Springfield 


Chester 8S. McGown 








Amherst College, Amherst 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 


Stanley King 
William J. Murphy 





Boston University, Boston 


Daniel L. Marsh 
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Clark University, Worcester Wallace W. Atwood 
College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee............ John R. Rooney, Vice-Pres, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester Joseph R. N. Maxwell 
Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy. G. B. Williamson 
Emmanuel College, Boston Sister Teresa Patricia 
Harvard University, Cambridge James B. Conant 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Robert G. Caldwell, Dean 



















































































Massachusetts State College, Amherst Hugh P. Baker 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. Roswell G. Ham 
Northeastern University, Boston Carl 8. Ell 
Regis College, Weston Sister Honora 
Simmons College, Boston Bancroft Beatley 
Smith College, Northampton Herbert J. Davis 
Springfield College, Springfield Ernest M. Best 
Tufts College, Tufts College Leonard Carmichael 
Wellesley College, Wellesley Mildred H. McAfee 
Wheaton College, Norton J. Edgar Park 
Williams College, Williamstown James P. Baxter, 3rd 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worceste?...........ccccccenn Wat Tyler Cluverius 
MICHIGAN 

Adrian College, Adrian Samuel J. Harrison 
Albion College, Albion John L. Seaton 
Alma College, Alma Roy W. Hamilton, Acting 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Spring...........cccc.cc.0000 Alvin W. Johnson 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale Harvey Leonard Turner 
Hope College, Holland Wynand Wichers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo Paul L. Thompson 
Marygrove College, Detroit Sister M. Honora 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

East Lansing John A. Hannah 
Nazareth College, Nazareth Sister M. Kevin 
Olivet College, Olivet Joseph H. Brewer 
Siena Heights College, Adrian. Mother M. Gerald 
University of Detroit, Detroit Charles H. Cloud 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Edward H. Kraus, Dean 
Wayne University, Detroit David D. Henry, Exec. Vice-pres. 

MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis Bernhard Christensen 
Carleton College, Northfield D. J. Cowling 
College of St. Benedict, St. Josephr......eccccccmeou Sister Incarnata Girgen, Dean 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Antonius Kennelly 





College of St. Scholastica, Duluth............... Mother M. Anthanasius Braegelman 
College of St. Teresa, Winona. Sister Mary A. Molloy 
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College of St. Thomas, St. Paul James H. Moynihan 
Concordia College, Moorhead J. N. Brown 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter Walter A. Lunden 
Hamline University, St. Paul Charles N. Pace 
Macalester College, St. Paul C. E. Ficken, Acting 
St. Mary’s College, Winona Brother Leopold 
St. Olaf College, Northfield Clemens M. Granskou 
University of Minnesota, Minneapollis..............01... T. Raymond McConnell, Dean 
MISSISSIPPI 
Belhaven College, Jackson G. T. Gillespie 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson Marion L, Smith 
Mississippi College, Clinton D. M. Nelson 
Mississippi State College, State College G. D. Humphrey 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus B. L. Parkinson 
University of Mississippi, University A. B. Butts 
MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette. Harry 8. DeVore 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton W. H. MeDonald 
Drury College, Springfield James Franklin Findlay 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis Mother M. Bernice O’Neill 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles Harry M. Gage 
Maryville College, St. Louis Mother Marie-Odéide Mouton 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall Thomas W. Bibb 
Park College, Parkville F. W. Hawley, Acting 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City William H. McCabe 
St. Louis University, St. Louis Patrick James Holloran 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City Clarence R. Decker 
University of Missouri, Columbia F, A. Middlebush 
Washington University, St. Louis George R. Throop 
Webster College, Webster Groves George F. Donovan 
Westminster College, Fulton Frane L, McCluer 
William Jewell College, Liberty. Walter Pope Binns 
MONTANA 
Carroll College, Helena. Emmet J. Riley 
NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, Omaha Thomas 8. Bowdern 
Doane College, Crete Bryant Drake 
Duchesne College, Omaha. Mother Helen Casey 
Hastings College, Hastings Wm. Marshall French 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln B. F. Schwartz 


Union College, Lincoln E. E. Cossentine 
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University of Nebraska, Lincoln C. 8S. Boucher 
University of Omaha, Omaha Rowland Haynes 
York College, York D. E. Weidler 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















Dartmouth College, Hanover Ernest M. Hopking 

St. Anselm’s College, Manchester Bertrand ©. Dolan 

University of New Hampshire, Durham Roy D. Hunter 
NEW JERSEY 

Brothers College, Drew University, Madison Arlo A. Brown 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station Sister Marie José Byrne 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood Mother Mary John 





New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 




















Princeton University, Princeton Harold W. Dodds 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick Robert C. Clothier 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. Vincent J. Hart 

Seton Hall College, South Orange James F. Kelley 

University of Newark, Newark George H. Black 

Upsala College, East Orange Evald B. Lawson 
NEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque J. F. Zimmerman 





NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden City Paul D. Eddy 
Alfred University, Alfred J. Nelson Norwood 
Bard College, Columbia University, Annandale-on-Hudson 

Charles Harold Gray, Dean 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 






































Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Harry David Gileonse 
Canisius College, Buffalo Timothy J. Coughlin 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam John A. Ross, Jr. 
Colgate University, Hamilton Everett Needham Case 
College of the City of New York, New York Harry N. Wright 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York............. Sister Catherine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle Francis W. Walsh 
College of St. Rose, Albany. Sister Rose of Lima, Dean 
Columbia College, Columbia University, New York....Harry J. Carman, Dean 
Cornell University, Ithaca. Robert M. Ogden, Dean 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Sister Grace of the Sacred Heart 
Elmira College, Elmira Wm. 8. A. Pott 
Fordham University, New York Robert I. Gannon 





Mother M. Aloysia 





Good Counsel College, White Plains 
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Hamilton College, Clinton 


Wm. H. Cowley 





Henry J. Arnold 





Hartwick College, Oneonta 
Hobart College, Geneva 


John Milton Potter 





Hofstra College, Hempstead 





Howard 8. Brower, Acting 


Stephen W. Paine 





Houghton College, Houghton 
Hunter College, New York 


George N. Shuster 





Keuka College, Keuka Park 


Henry E. Allen 





Manhattan College, New York 


Brother Victor 





Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 


Mother Grace’ C. Dammann 


Mother M. Gerard 





Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 





Nazareth College, Rochester 
New York University, New York 


Sister Teresa Marie, Dean 


Harry Woodburn Chase 





Joseph M. Noonan 





Niagara University, Niagara Falls 





Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
Queens College, Flushing 


Harry 8. Rogers 
Paul Klapper 





Russell Sage College, Troy. 


Helen M. McKinstry 





Saint Bonaventure College, Saint Bonaventure............ 


St. Francis College, Brooklyn 


Brother Columba 





St. John’s University, Brooklyn 


William J. Mahoney 





St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn..................... 


St. Lawrence University, Canton 


William T. Dillon, Dean 


Millard H. Jencks 





Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 


Constance Warren 








Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 


Henry T. Moore 
William P. Tolley 





Union College, Schenectady. 


Dixon Ryan Fox 





Francis B. Wilby 





United States Military Academy, West Point 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo 


Samuel P. Capen 





University of Rochester, Rochester 


Alan C. Valentine 








Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
Wagner College, Staten Island 


Henry N. MacCracken 
Clarence C. Stoughton 





Wells College, Aurora 


William E. Weld 








Yeshiva College, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 


Samuel Belkin 


F. D. Bluford 





Bennett College, Greensboro 


David D. Jones 





Alvin Robert Keppel 





Catawba College, Salisbury 
Davidson College, Davidson 


John R. Cunningham 





Duke University, Durham 


Robert L. Flowers 





L. E. Smith 





Elon College, Elon College 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 


Henry G. Bedinger 





Greensboro College, Greensboro 


Luther L. Gobbel 





Clyde A. Milner 





Guilford College, Guilford College 
High Point College, High Point 


Gideon I. Humphreys 





Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 


H. L. McCrorey 





P. E. Monroe 





Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
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Livingstone College, Salisbury. W. J. Trent 
Meredith College, Raleigh Carlyle Campbell 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham ...........cccccce James E. Shepard 
Queens College, Charlotte Hunter B. Blakely 
Salem College, Winston-Salem H. E. Rondthaler 
Shaw University, Raleigh Robert P. Daniel 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Frank P. Graham 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest Thurman D. Kitchin 





NORTH DAKOTA 































































































Jamestown College, Jamestown B. H. Kroeze 
OHIO 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs A. D. Henderson 
Ashland College, Ashland Edward G. Mason 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. Louis C. Wright 
Bluffton College, Bluffton Lloyd L. Ramseyer 
Capital University, Columbus Otto Mees 
College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph......Sister Maria Corona, Dean 
College of Wooster, Wooster C. F. Wishart 
Defiance College, Defiance Harold Dana Hopkins 
Denison University, Granville Kenneth I. Brown 
Fenn College, Cleveland C. V. Thomas 
Findlay College, Findlay C. A. Morey, Acting 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin Clarence E. Josephson 
Hiram College, Hiram... Paul H. Fall 
John Carroll University, Cleveland Thomas J. Donnelly 
Kent State University, Kent Raymond M. Clark, Acting 
Kenyon College, Gambier Gordon Keith Chalmers 
Lake Erie College, Painesville Helen D. Bragdon 
Marietta College, Marietta Draper T. Schoonover 
Mary Manse College, Toledo Sister M. Catherine Raynor 
Mount Union College, Alliance Charles B, Ketcham 
Muskingum College, New Concord Robert N. Montgomery 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid Mother Mary Vera Niess 
Oberlin College, Oberlin Ernest H. Wilkins 
Ohio Northern University, Ada. Robert O. McClure 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware Herbert J. Burgstahler 
Otterbein College, Westerville J. Ruskin Howe 
St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus Sister Mary Aloyse 
University of Akron, Akron H. E. Simmons 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati Raymond Walters 
University of Toledo, Toledo Philip C. Nash 
Ursuline College, Cleveland Mother Marie 
Western College, Oxford Mrs. Alexander Thomson, Sr. 





Western Reserve University, Cleveland W. G. Leutner 
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Charles H. Wesley 





Wilberforce University, Wilberforce. 
Wilmington College, Wilmington 


Arthur Watson 





Wittenberg College, Springfield 


Rees E. Tulloss 





C. J. Steiner 





Xaxier University, Cincinnati 
Youngstown College, Youngstown 


Howard W. Jones 





OKLAHOMA 





Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany 


8. T. Ludwig 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater............. H. G. Bennett 


Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 


C. Q. Smith 








Phillips University, Enid 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 





Eugene 8. Briggs 


Edgar D. Meacham, Dean 


C. I. Pontius 





University of Tulsa, Tulsa 


OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland 


Morgan 8. Odell 





Harry L. Dillin 





Linfield College, McMinnville 
Pacific University, Forest Grove 


Walter C. Giersbach 





Reed College, Portland 





Arthur F, Scott, Acting 


Charles C. Miltner 





University of Portland, Portland 
Willamette University, Salem 


G. Herbert Smith 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading 


Harry V. Masters 





Allegheny College, Meadville 


J. Richie Schultz 





Raymon M. Kistler 





Beaver College, Jenkintown 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


A. C. Marts 





Cedar Crest College for Women, Allentown 


Dale H. Moore 








College Misericordia, Dallas 
College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill 


Sister Mary Pierre Desmond 


Sister Maria Kostka 





Dickinson College, Carlisle 


Fred P. Corson 





Drexel Institute of Technology, Phiiadelphia 





Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown 


A. C. Baugher 





Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls 


Theodore A. Distler 





McLeod M. Pearce 





Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 


Henry W. A. Hanson 





Weir OC. Ketler 





Grove City College, Grove City 
Haverford College, Haverford 


Felix Morley 





Immaculata College, Immaculata. 


Francis J. Furey 





Calvert N. Ellis 





Juniata College, Huntingdon 


William Mather Lewis 





Lafayette College, Easton 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 


Brother Emilian 





Clyde A. Lynch 





Lebanon Valley College, Annville 


Clement C. Williams 





Lehigh University, Bethlehem 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University 
Marywood College, Scranton 


Walter L. Wright 





Sister M. Sylvia 
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Mercyhurst College, Erie 
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Sister M. Borgia Egan, Dean 





Moravian College, Bethlehem 
Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem 


Raymond 8, Haupert 
Edwin J. Heath 





Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 


Mother M. Irenaeus 








Muhlenberg College, Allentown 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 


Levering Tyson 
Herbert L. Spencer 





Pennsylvania State College, State College 


R. D. Hetzel 








Rosemont College, Rosemont 
St. Francis College, Loretto 


Mother Mary Cleophas 
John P. Sullivan 





St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. 


Thomas J. Love 





Alfred Koch 





St. Vincent College, Latrobe 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg 


James A. W. Reeves 





Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 


G. Morris Smith 





John W. Nason 





Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Robert L. Johnson 





Thiel College, Greenville. 


William F, Zimmerman 





George W. McClelland 





University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


John G. Bowman 





University of Scranton, Scranton 


W. Coleman Nevils 





Norman E. McClure 





Ursinus College, Collegeville 
Villa Maria College, Erie. 


Sister Mary Stella 





Villanova College, Villanova 


Edward V. Stanford 





Washington and Jefferson College, Washington. 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 


Ralph C. Hutchison 
Paul R. Stewart 





Westminster College, New Wilmington 


Robert F. Galbreath 





Paul Swain Havens 





Wilson College, Chambersburg. 
PUERTO RICO 


Jarvis 8. Morris 





Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German 
RHODE ISLAND 


Henry M. Wriston 





Brown University, Providence 
Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence 
Providence College, Providence 


Margaret 8. Morriss, Dean 


John J. Dillon 





Rhode Island State College, Kingston 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Carl R. Woodward 


Charles 8. Green 





Coker College, Hartsville 
College of Charleston, Charleston 


George D. Grice, Acting 





Columbia College, Columbia. 


J. Caldwell Guilds 





Edward M. Gwathmey 





Converse College, Spartanburg 
Erskine College, Due West 


Robert C. Grier 





Furman University, Greenville 


John L. Plyler 





John Marvin Rast 





Lander College, Greenwood 
Limestone College, Gaffney 


R. C. Granberry 





Newberry College, Newberry 


James 0, Kinard 





William P. Jacobs 





Presbyterian College, Clinton. 
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State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg.......... M. F. Whittaker 











































































































The Citadel, Charleston CO. P. Summerall 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill Mowat G. Fraser, Acting 
Wofford College, Spartanburg Walter K. Greene 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls Lawrence M. Stavig 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell Joseph H. Edge 
Huron College, Huron. George F. McDougall 
Yankton College, Yankton William C. Lang, Acting 
TENNESSEE 
Cumberland University, Lebanon Laban L. Rice 
Fisk University, Nashville. Thomas E. Jones 
King College, Bristol R. T. L. Liston 
Knoxville College, Knoxville. William L. Imes 
Lane College, Jackson J. F. Lane 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate. 8S. W. McClelland 
Maryville College, Maryville Ralph W. Lloyd 
Milligan College, Milligan Charles E. Burns 
Southwestern, Memphis Charles E. Diehl 
Tennessee College, Murfreesboro John B. Clark 
Tusculum College, Greeneville John McSween 
Union University, Jackson John J. Hurt 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga David A. Lockmiller 
University of the South, Sewanee.......ccccccccmenemmenennnenenmeneiamen Alexander Guerry 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. James D. Hoskins 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville O. C. Carmichael 
TEXAS 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene Don H. Morris 
Austin College, Sherman W. B. Guerrant, Acting 
Baylor University, Waco Pat M. Neff 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene R. N. Richardson, Acting 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood Thomas H. Taylor 
Incarnate Word College, San Amtomio.......cccccccocmsensseeenenes Sister M. Columkille 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton Gordon G. Singleton 
McMurry College, Abilene. Harold G. Cooke 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio................. John LaSalle McMahon 
Rice Institute, Houston E. O. Lovett 
8t. Edward’s University, Austin Stanislaus F. Lisewski 
8t. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio............... Walter F. Golatka 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas Umphrey Lee 
Southwestern University, Georgetown J. N. BR. Seore 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth M. E. Sadler 
Texas College, Tyler D. BR. Glass 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville........... Edward Newlon Jones 
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Texas State College for Women, Denton L. H. Hubbard 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock. Clifford B. Jones 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth Law Sone 
Trinity University, San Antonio Monroe G. Everett 
University of Texas, Austin Homer P. Rainey 
Wiley College, Marshall Egbert C, Meleod 
UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo F. 8. Harris 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. LeRoy E. Cowles 
VERMONT 
Bennington College, Bennington Lewis Webster Jones 
Middlebury College, Middlebury Samuel 8. Stratton 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski James H. Petty 
University of Vermont, Burlington John 8. Millis 
VIRGINIA 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater Paul H. Bowman 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg John E. Pomfret 
Emory and Henry College, Emory. Foye G. Gibson 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney..............0... Edgar Graham Gammon 
Hampton Institute, Hampton Ralph Parkhurst Bridgman 
Hollins College, Hollins Bessie C. Randolph 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg. R. B. Montgomery 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton J. Wilson Jarman 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg M. L, Combs 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland J. Earl Moreland 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg............cc.c:c. Theodore H. Jack 
Roanoke College, Salem Charles J. Smith 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar Meta Glass 
University of Richmond, Richmond F. W. Boatwright 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville John L. Newcomb 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington Charles E, Kilbourne 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg Julian A. Burruss 
Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick L. H. Foster 
Virginia Union University, Richmond J. Mareus Ellison 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington Francis P. Gaines 
WASHINGTON 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. Robert Franklin Thompson 
Gonzaga University, Spokane Francis J, Altman 
Seattle College, Seattle Francis E. Corkery 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle. C. Hoyt Watson 
Whitman College, Walla Walla. Winslow 8. Anderson 


Whitworth College, Spokane. Frank F. Warren 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


















































Bethany College, Bethany. W. H. Cramblet 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins. Raymond B. Purdum, Acting 
Marshall College, Huntington John Davis Williams 
Salem College, Salem 8. O. Bond 
West Virginia State College, Institute John W. Davis 
West Virginia University, Morgantown Charles E. Lawall 
West Virginia Wesleyan Oollege, Buckhanmon...................0.. Joseph W. Broyles 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit College, Beloit W. B, Tyrrell, Acting 
Carroll College, Waukesha G. T. Vander Lugt 
Lawrence College, Appleton Ralph J. Watts, Acting 
Milton College, Milton J. G. Meyer 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee. Lucia R. Briggs 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee Sister Mary Dominic, Acting 
Northland College, Ashland John A. Reuling 
Ripon College, Ripon Carl G. Kuebler 
University of Wisconsin, Madison Mark H. Ingraham, Dean 
CANADA 
Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. F. W. Patterson 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick.......... George J. Trueman 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario: ‘W. Sherwood Fox 





HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Council of Church Boards of Education and its constituent Boards 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

National Catholic Educational Association 

Social Science Research Council 

Southern Education Foundation 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 

United States Office of Education 














CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
which shall become members of this Association, and the prosecu- 
tion of such plans as may make more efficient the institutions 
included in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 


The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of Amer. 
ican Colleges, Incorporated.’’ 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership.—The general secretaries 
of church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 


ARTICLE IV 


REPRESENTATION 


Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the fae- 
ulty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 
an institution, and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
178 
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as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 


ARTICLE V 


Fiewp or OPERATION 


Szction 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 

Section 2. The principal office of the Association shall be 
located in the City of New York, State of New York. 


ARTICLE VI 


OFFICERS 


Szction 1. The Association shall elect from its membership 
the following : 
1. President 
2. Vice-President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 
Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive 
officer of the Association and shall serve until his successor is 
duly elected. The other officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by 
ballot. 
Section 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 


Boarp or Directors 


Szction 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Szotion 2. The President of the Association shall be ex officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Sgction 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
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age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill al] 
vacancies. 


ARTICLE VIII 
QuorUM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shal] 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business, 


ARTICLE IX 


By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 
incorporation. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by the 
mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table until the 
next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption the 
affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars ($50.00) per member. 
Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall cause for- 
feiture of membership. 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 
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5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. There shall be within the Association a permanent commis- 
sion to be known as the ‘‘National Commission on Christian 
Higher Education.’’ This Commission shall have such autonomy 
as may be necessary in order to represent the interests of church- 
related colleges in general and to carry on a program of promot- 
ing spiritual values in higher education. The Commission is to 
operate under rules mutually agreed to by the Commission and 
the Board of Directors. 

8. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of all official 
bulletins to all institutions which are members of the Association. 
Additional copies, either for the institution or for any officer or 
faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

9. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


Po.ticy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 








1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John S. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre. 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain, Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond,* Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland,* Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer,* Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President James L. MeConaughy, Wesleyan University 

President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College 

President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 

President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 


* Deceased. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, founded in 

1918, has issued, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding, a history of the college entitled 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. The book is in two sections—the 
first being written by a trustee, Rosamond Sawyer Moxon, and 
the second by Mabel Clarke Peabody. The first part summarizes 
the development of the college and gives a record of its progress 
with especial tribute to its founder and first president, Mabel 
Smith Douglass. The second part is a statistical study of the 
progress of the alumnae. 


[N DEFENSIBLE SPENDING FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS the 

author, Arvid J. Burke, considers educational spending in rela- 
tion to other governmental spending, to the country’s economic 
system and condition, and to special factors, such as the changed 
status of women, the trend toward urbanization, and the rise in 
living standards. He states the problems and summarizes the 
facts and principles of public school finance, never losing sight 
of the fundamental educational issues involved. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 


Wits D. MATHIAS in his IDEAS OF GOD AND CON- 

DUCT endeavors, through The Idea of God Testing of fifth 
to eighth grade school children, to discover the probable relation- 
ships or possibly the lack of them, between ideas of God as held 
by a person and his actual conduct. The conclusions should be 
of interest not only to religious leaders but also to parents and 
others interested in a balanced development for growing boys and 
girls. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


(THE 1942 EDITION of the STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF 

THE UNITED STATES is now available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. This volume is the 
64th annual edition of this publication which includes summary 
statistics on many subjects from governmental and non-govern- 
mental sources. 
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(THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION stresses 
those phases of our heritage from the past which are most 
useful in helping us to understand the education of today, as well 
as emphasizes those features of present education which are likely 
to retain their significance in the future. By these summaries of 
past and present achievements the ENCYCLOPEDIA is a stim. 
lant for the extension of desirable policies and procedures and 
an encouragement for further development of education. The 
Philosophical Library of New York is the publisher. 


“QOME PEOPLE ARE exceedingly pessimistic about the smal] 

liberal arts colleges, of which Hiram is typical. Possibly 
it is wishful thinking on my part, or just innate optimism, but I 
do not share the dire apprehensions of many. Just what Hiram’s 
future will be, I do not claim to know, but I do believe she has a 
future—with the responsibility to continue to inspire and train 
young men and women for effective Christian citizenship in a 
democracy. In the postwar world we shall still need men and 
women of broad culture, altruistic motives, deep spiritual quali- 
ties, tolerance, nobility and protagonists for practical Christian 
living. The proof of the need of Hiram in the future is the 
quality or product it has already produced.’’—Excerpt from the 
1943 Annual Report of President Paul H. Fall, Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio. 


soTHE BASIC PURPOSE of a liberal education is to develop 

a well-rounded personality. It begins with discipline and 
leads to self-discipline. The building of character is its most 
important purpose, and it is, therefore, concerned with training 
in good morals and good manners. As the name implies, a lib- 
eral education is designed to release the mind from ignorance, 
superstition, bigotry, prejudice and partisanship, to emancipate 
the will, to stimulate the imagination, to broaden the sympathies 
and make the student a citizen of the world. It seeks to widen 
horizons, open new windows of the mind, fit the student for the 
critical examination of ends and means, sharpen appreciation, 
elevate the taste and encourage the formation of habits of inde- 
pendent inquiry and reflection. It endeavors to develop in the 
student a resourcefulness, which will enable him to do what he 
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never expected to do, to meet situations not found in a book, and 
to meet them effectively with intelligence, courage and faith. It 
is the sort of education which develops in the students an honor 
spirit, to the end that they will not lie, that they will have a sense 
of social responsibility and will carry their share of the load in 
church and state.’’—Excerpt from an address by President 
Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern, Memphis, Tennessee, at the open- 
ing convocation, Saturday, September 11, 1943. 


THE OFFICE OF CENSORSHIP is in urgent need of German 

translators to read prisoner-of-war mail. Salary of $2190 
per year for 48 hour week. Part-time positions open. Citizen- 
ship papers and knowledge of German script required. Call at 
215 West 24th Street, New York City, between 9:00 a.m. and 
4:00 p.m. daily. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


REENVILLE COLLEGE, of Greenville, Illinois, is one of the 
colleges believing that the small gifts of the many are just 
as effective as the large gifts of the few. This is largely accom. 
plished through the ‘‘Living Endowment’’ which has been in 
operation now for four years. During the calendar year of 1943 
more than $50,000 in cash gifts was received. These gifts were 
divided between three funds: Memorial Library, Debt Elimina- 
tion, and Operating Budget, approximately 60 per cent going to 
the latter through the Living Endowment plan. These gifts 
came from approximately 2,500 donors. 


H48TwIick COLLEGE, at Oneonta, New York, has received 

gifts totaling $10,500 during the past year toward erasing 
the deficit in the current operating fund for 1942-43. A trust 
fund amounting to approximately $12,000 has been bequeathed 
to the college by the late Henry H. Buckley of Oneonta, patron 
of the college. The will provides that the income of this fund 
shall be used to aid needy students. Cora A. Babcock, an 
alumnus of Hartwick Seminary, Class of 1891, and patron of 
Hartwick College, has established a professorship in Enlish Lan- 
guage and Literature in memory of a former professor of English 
at the Seminary. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE will hold on April 21, 1944, its tenth 
annual conference of College and University Trustees. ‘‘The 
Postwar College’’ will be the topic under discussion. 


LAKE ERIE COLLEGE announces that Dr. Y. C. Yang, Presi- 
dent of Soochow University, and author of the recently pub- 
lished volume, ‘‘China’s Religious Heritage,’’ will be in residence 
at Lake Erie for six weeks during February and March as Visit- 
ing Professor of Chinese Civilization. In addition to a series of 
college lectures and discussion meetings with students, Dr. Yang 
will give a series of six open lectures developing the February 
Community-College Forum theme, ‘‘The United Nations.’’ 


Q#HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY announces that 12,956 peo- 
ple have pledged $1,002,000 to its centennial fund. The big- 
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gest gift came from Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, a trustee, of New York 
City, who gave $250,000. 


()TTERBEIN COLLEGE has inaugurated its Centennial pro- 

gram by arranging the details of a campaign to raise $625,- 
000 for a new library and for increasing the endowment of the 
college. The formal Centennial exercises will be held in 1947, 
the one hundredth year of the college, the first to be founded by 
the United Brethren Church. Otterbein was the second college 
in Ohio to admit negroes, the second to admit women and the 
‘first to have a woman on its faculty. 


GAINT LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY has announced the receipt 

of a gift of $10,000 from the Edward J. Noble Foundation 
to be used for student aid and improvement of the educational 
program. Mr. Noble, former Under-Secretary of Commerce and 
recent purchaser of the Blue Radio Network, has been president 
of the Saint Lawrence Board of Trustees since 1941. 


SOUTHWESTERN in Memphis, Tennessee, has recently re- 


ceived from the General Education Board of New York a 
grant of $25,000 to aid in the financing of the expanded music 
‘department. The college will match the appropriation from 
local resources for the same purpose. 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, in connection with its 

$500,000 Building Fund campaign, has received the gift of 
a new Baker Memorial Chapel and an infirmary building. The 
latter is the gift of Dr. and Mrs. William J. Thompson of New 


York City. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Central College, Conway, Arkansas. Edwin S. Preston, execy. 
tive secretary, Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Russell D. Cole, acting 
president. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. Thomas S. Bowdern, 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee. Batsell Baxter, 
professor of Bible, Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas. 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. Mother Mary Vera 
Niess, professor of education, Sisters College, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Walter Sylvester Gamertsfelder, 
acting president. 

Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Georgia. Philip Weltner, 
lawyer. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. Helen M. McKinstry, 
acting president. 

Seripps College, Claremont, California. Frederick Hard, dean, 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, 
Nashville. W.S. Davis, acting president. 

University of Colorado, Boulder. R. G. Gustavson (acting), 
dean, Graduate School. 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster, Maryland. 
Lester Allen Welliver, pastor, Methodist Church, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. Walter Pope Binns. 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Cecil Hinshaw, dean. 





ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Burke, Arvid J. Defensible Spending for Public Schools. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1943. 379 p. 
$4.50. 

Doggett, Laurence L. ManandaSchool. Pioneering in Higher 
Education at Springfield College. Association Press, New 
York. 1943. 309 p. 

Duggan, Stephen. A Professor at Large. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1943. 468 p. $3.50. 

Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure—Preliminary Draft. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 1943. 293 p. 
Flexner, Abraham. Henry S. Pritchett. A Biography. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 1943. 211 p. $2.75. 
Mathias, Willis D. Ideas of God and Conduct. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

1943. 134 p. $1.85. 

Moxon, Rosamond, and Peabody, Mabel Clarke. Twenty-fwe 
Years. Two Anniversary Sketches of New Jersey College 
for Women. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 1943. 74p. 

Myrdal, Gunnar. An American Dilemma. The Negro Problem 
and Modern Democracy. Harper and Bros., New York. 
1944. Two Vols. 1483 p. $7.50. 

Rivlin, Harry N., and Schueler, Herbert, editors. Encyclopedia 
of Modern Education. Philosophical Library, New York. 
1943. 902 p. $10.00. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States 1942. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 1943. 1097 p. $1.75. 

The Function of a University in a Modern Commumity. William 
Salloch, New York. 1943. 57 p. 40¢. 





ARTS PROGRAM NOTES 


(THE Commission on the Arts held a meeting in the Association 
offices on Monday, February 14, to review the work of the 
year and to consider plans for 1944-45. On the basis of the ree. 
ord for 1943-44, the members of the Commission agreed that 
the plan of two-day visits was still meeting a real need among the 
colleges. 
Typical of the comments received from the colleges is the follow- 
ing, from an institution which had its first experience of the two- 
day plan in a visit by Alexander Kerensky : 


We enjoyed this program more than any we have had at the 
college in a long time, principally because of the plan. We 
like very much the idea of artists as campus visitors and we 
like particularly the plan of having them on the campus for 
at least two days. 


Klaus Liepmann has just received his Army call, making it im- 
possible to fulfill his tour to nine colleges in the mid-West during 
March and April. Similarly awaiting induction are Gregory 
Tucker and Robert McBride. Mr. Liepmann makes the sixteenth 
visitor this season who has been forced to give up his plans because 
of involvement with the war effort. In almost each of the sixteen 
cases it has been possible to offer a substitute visitor to the col- 
leges. 


Sometimes the problems involved in meeting these emergencies 
have their amusing side, as for example, in the case of the faculty- 
visitor approached recently, who having received the consent of 
his President to cooperate with the Program, explained that his 
decision depended upon whether or not domestic help could be 
obtained for the period of his absence. While he was away it 
would be necessary for his wife to take his classes which in turn 
meant that it was imperative to find a housekeeper to look after 
their infant child. At this writing the Arts Program staff is 
hopefully anticipating a happy solution to the servant problem! 


Samuel Dushkin, who visited seven colleges in the South and 
mid-West in January, will be heard in recital at Town Hall on 
March 6. 
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Millard Sheets, who was drafted for front-line service as an 
artist last year, had some of his impressions of the battlefront 
reproduced in a recent issue of Life Magazine. 


One of the earliest faculty-visitors forced to withdraw from 
the Arts Program lists, Julian DeGray, paid a visit to the office 
last fall en route to a post in the American Consulate in Sweden. 
This appointment will not surprise those who know Mr. DeGray’s 
gift for languages as well as his many other qualifications out- 
side the field of music. And perhaps the piano will also serve as 
a persuasive instrument in international diplomacy! 


In connection with Mayor LaGuardia’s annual American 
Music Festival over WNYC, the Stradivarius Quartet broadcast 
a program on Sunday, February 20. 
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